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He is leading 


Remember the fun of follow the 
leader? Kids like to take a dare. 

It may be racing across the narrow 
plank that spans the creek or it may 
be even more daring—more dan- 
gerous—or less innocent. That’s why 
it’s soimportant today that our young- 
sters have the right kind of leader. 

A great many people know this. 
They believe that the most important 
thing they can do for their commu- 


nity and their country is to help raise 
its children to be good citizens. They 
also know that they can’t do this by 
talking about it from an easy chair. 
They know they must be with chil- 
dren to lead them. 

That’s why some of them make it 
their life work as teachers, clergymen 
or social workers. Others give their 
free time as scout masters, YMCA, 
YMHA or CYO leaders, amateur foot- 


the way for youth 


ball and baseball coaches, Junior 
Achievement counselors and Sunday 
School teachers. 

These good neighbors are doing a 
big job for you and for all of us. But 
they can’t do the whole job alone. 
They need your help and the help of 
your neighbors and their neighbors. 
Together we will all do a better job 
of serving America’s most precious 
possession—its youth. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD - THUNDERBIRD + MERCURY + LINCOLN > CONTINENTAL + FORD TRUCKS + TRACTORS « FARM IMPLEMENTS + INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
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TOP NAME IN TENNIS! 
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VICTOR 


played by 
more 
tournament winners 


than any other 





Victor IMPERIAL and ROYAL 
are name branded 
on every length 


IMPERIAL 


Frames By 





Write for booklet... 


VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated 
5115 S. MILLARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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an Eddie Jacobs Original 


COURT CLASP 


Tie Clip 









From the court of the 
reigning Sartorial King, 
Eddie Jacobs, comes another 
regal fashion decree . the 
Court Clasp. Permanently 
gold finished clasp, black, 
oval frame, c tennis 
rackets and balls. The front 
is deeply li , accenting 
the motif w pcs stands out 
in relief on a dull black back- 
ground. The Court Clasp 
adds a wise, smart, sophisti- 
cated touch to your ward- 
robe ... Mail orders ¢ 
filled. No C.O.D. Price ? 
includes tax & postage. 





© Write for FREE illustrated Booklet of 
Eddie Jacobs’ distinctive apparel for men. 


EDDIE JACOBS, LTD. — BALTIMORE © PHILADELPHIA 
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America.) 
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Letters To 





The Editor 





As an Australian recently arrived in 
New York, | deplore the stress placed 
lately by some sports writers here on 
arguments that Australia’s Davis Cup 
superiority can be attributed to the fact 
that promising players are “snatched 
from school,” “deprived of college ed- 
ucation,” and so on. Australia, like the 
UL. S., is a free country for youths after 
school. Education is free and compul- 
sory to age 15 or 16, varying according 
to State laws, which are very strictly 
enforced. If a boy elects to leave school 
after completing the compulsory period, 
many people say that is his business. 

Just as many Australians, in propor- 
tion, get a university education as do 
people in most other Western countries. 
The fact that recent examples, such as 
Lewis Hoad and Ken Rosewall, elected 
not to go to university is surely not to 
be taken as evidence that Australian 
youths by the score, or by the hundred, 
are being or could be deprived of uni- 
versity educations by tennis authorities, 
as some writers seem to imply. Because 
an Australian tennis player does not go 
to university does not mean that he 
would have gone to university if he had 
never played tennis. 

Australia has a single advantage in 
climate—tennis can be (and is) played 
all year round. It is the biggest par- 
ticipation sport—virtually everybody 
plays tennis at some period or another— 
and public and private courts are every- 
where. The national tennis authorities 
had enough foresight and resources to 
formulate a training and _ selection 
scheme that is the envy of others. And 
there is no compulsion about it. To- 
gether, these reasons add up to the high 
tennis standard now prevailing there. 

By the way, congratulations on 
Sammy Giammalva’s splendid coverage 
of the Challenge Round. 

S. S. Brown 
Philipse Manor, N. Y. 


* * * 


_In your September issue, page 6, 

. J. H. Cardinall endeavors to correct 
a statement appearing in the August 
issue relative to the late Anthony Wild- 
ing. However I can assure Mr. Cardinal] 
that Tony Wilding never served with the 
A.N.Z.A.C.S. Oa completion of the 
Challenge Round played at New York 
on August 13, 14 and 15, 1914, which 
Australia won by three matches to two, 
Tony returned to England, immediately 


joined the Armed Forces and went | 
France, where he met his death a { 
months later at La Bassee in Northe 
France. Confirmation of this statem 
will be found in that very informatiy’ 
hook, “The Quest of the Davis Cup.” | 
was Sir Norman Brookes who saw ser. 
ice in the Middle East in Mesopotamia 

May I add my congratulations 
garding WORLD TENNIS. As a . 
scriber for 30 years, I appreciate th 
present high standard of your public. 
tion. The reading matter is excellent (ey. 
cept some of Art Larsen’s buffoonery- 
a case for a psychiatrist, | should im 
agine), while the photographs and th 
detailed results of tournaments are oj 
special interest to me in this “Down 
under outpost.” 

A. Clive Johns 
Auckland, N. Z. 


* * * 





Commercialism is the cause of mog 
of the evils of tennis. Tennis was bor 
in an atmosphere of aristocracy, and 
synonym of that word, especially i 
England, was snobbery. England is now 
if anything, more democratic than the 
United States, but in both countries the 
same old fuddy-duddies, mostly because 
they are well-listed in Dunn and Brad- 
street’s, go on doing their worst to ruil 
the game. Look at the picture of the 
annual meeting in the March issue of 
WORLD TENNIS. With the exception of 
Jack Bushman and one or two other, 
they do not look as though any of them 
had strength enough to lift a racket, to 
say nothing of banging the ball all the 
way from the service line to the net . 

Russell R. Kletzing 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


The most extraordinary vision 
peared before me today on the sidewall 
of Farmington Avenue at 8:17 a.m. li 
bounced and skipped along unaware 
my cries of “Look, look, ‘theve’s a 
and my frantic knocking from inside i 
bus window. The apparition seemed t 
be Gibby Shea. Sadly enough, no ong 
believed that I had seen hin. so oa 
I’m writing in to you for my desire 
proof. 

Mr. Shea—were you in ee 
Connecticut on October the twenty-fifth’ 
Marilyn Sharp 

Manchester, Conn. 


Gil Shea: Yes, I was. 
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- TENIKO ROYAL 
thd The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green court . . . giving a resilient, non-glaring 
of surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting Player and Owner. 
wn 
CORKTURF 

An all-weather, non-maintenance court in Red or Green . . . its perfect turflike 
~ surface is playable during the entire year without further maintenance. No 
m= Rolling ... No Watering . . . No Lining. 
{ 
i 
: TENIFLEX 
the Same basic construction as Corkturf .. . All-weather, Non-maintenance Green 
4 composition surface .. . All year play. No rolling . . . No watering . . . No 
: | Lining. 
Wii) 
h 
5? In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX . . . Feise Co. gives 
of the prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price 
mS, range ... in the installation of new courts or the re-surfacing or re-building of 
rt existing surfaces ... there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 
0 
he Also builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX all-weather, 
af non-maintenance courts 

ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

i WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F.C. FEISE CO. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


‘ - Narberth, Pennsylvania 


h' West Palm Beech, Florida 
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Kramer's article in the October issue 
was the most interesting | have ever 
read, | heartily endorse his recom- 
mendation of permitting server and re- 
ceiver to volley only after the fourth 
stroke. The server will still have the 
advantage, but it will be less pro- 
nounced. I hope Jack March will try 
some such idea in the next Cleveland 
tournament (World Professional Cham- 
pionships), or that Kramer will on his 
next tour. Hats off to the pros for their 
imagination and courage to experiment! 

Marvin Schwartz 


Albany, N. Y. 
* * * 


After reading in one of our national 
“Dailies” that Doris Hart was turning 
professional, I felt terribly sad to think 
that never again should we be seeing 
her over here. There have been few 
overseas players more loved by the 
British people, and we owe her a debt 
for all the hours of pleasure she has 
given us. 

Thank you, Doris, and may you find 
happiness and good fortune in all your 
future undertakings. 

Dawn Richardson 
Somerset, England 


* * * 


In a recent article in WORLD TENNIS, 
Jack Kramer urged that some restraint 
be exercised over the mad net-rushing 
that characterizes the modern game of 
tennis. Jack believes that over-emphasis 
on serve and volley has made the game 
less interesting to spectators. He sug- 
gests changes which would give added 
importance to ground strokes and re- 
store some of the tactics, strategy and 
all-court skill that past champions re- 
quired. 

I agree with Kramer. Sport offers no 
more exciting spectacle than that of a 
Tilden or Budge skillfully opening up 
the court for an advance to the net. But 
I believe there is a much more important 
aspect to the problem Kramer discusses, 
i.e., the effect of this modern fast serve 
and volley game on the beginner and 
the average player. Watch a group of 
average players on a well-calciumed in- 
door clay court or a very slow outdoor 
court. Their enjoyment in the sustained 
rallies this type of surface provides is 
intense. Watch a pro teaching a young- 
ster to play the game; notice how much 
easier it is for him to learn to coordi- 
nate on a slow court. Compare this with 
the discouragement so many youngsters 
suffer in learning on a fast court with a 
fast tennis ball. 

For the great mass of tennis players, 
the ability to hit the ball over the net 
several times before the point is ended 
provides the direct measure of their en- 


‘ 


joyment of the game. The faster the 
game, the less fun for the average player 
and the earlier in life many players seek 
for other means of exercise and pleas- 
ure. Yet the country’s top players all 
insist on a fast game; they love to 
shellack a serve, rush to the net and 
smash the ball for a fast point. There is 
an obvious clash of opinion and prefer- 
ence here. Is there a solution? 

A softer, and therefore slower, ball 
would be an effective compromise. It 
would make the game far more interest- 
ing for the average player, easier for 
the man past middle age, and much 
easier for the youngster to learn and 
enjoy. At the same time it would provide 
a real challenge to the fine young play- 
ers being developed. The ground stroke 
would have to be developed to assume 
its proper importance in stroking rep- 
ertoires. The serve and volley would 
have to be more powerful than ever to 
finish off the point. I firmly believe that 
slowing the ball down would make for 
better players, create more spectator 
appeal and make the game attractive to 
thousands who now find it too fast to 
learn or to continue playing. 

Jerry Kotz 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


* * n 


Tony Trabert is now a pro. Perhaps 
one of those players who chose him 
against Kramer in the “Questionnaire” 
in the September issue of WORLD TEN- 
NIS would care to wager a year’s sub- 
scription to WT? 

Kent Brennan 
Spokane, Wash. 


* * * 


You would be surprised to know how 
how much comment your photo of Eddie 
Jacobs and me with Chandler and Strat- 
ford caused. That photo was taken after 
the 1954 final. At that time Eddie 
weighed 210 pounds. He now weighs 

73. In Norfolk (Virginia Beach), Bal- 
timore and Washington, people have 
said: “Eddie’s nowhere near that fat.” 
How about running a 1955 photo of 
Eddie sometime when you don’t plan to 
run more than four pictures of Karol 
Fageros in an issue? 

C. Alphonso Smith 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


. . . Was a match (and the final sin- 
gles match at that) actually played at 
midnight in the Newport tournament? 
The account of the tournament by John 
Been says so. On page 75 it states: “The 
singles final between Richardson and 
Flam was played at 12 p.m. Sunday. 
This is difficult to believe. 

Clifford H. Bissell 


Berkeley, California 


During the recent Cavalier Tourn 
ment, last year’s winner, Buzzy Hettl 
man provided an excellent example 9 
what is happening to our young circu 
players. He played a first round mate 
and won against a fairly easy opponent 
After the match, Buzzy came into th 
tennis shop and lay down on a settee, 
asked him if he were sick. “No,” h 
replied. “I’m just pooped!” 

Hettleman had just finished playing 
the grass circuit and should have bee 
in top shape. Instead, his playing wa 
limited to two sets on Monday againg 
a top player, followed by a six da 
wait until the next Monday, when he g 
to play two more sets. Practice was no 
permitted on the grass courts. A_prd 
vision could be made for these first an 
second round losers in the form of 
consolation tournament. There must }y 
dozens of players in the same categor 
who would appreciate the chance fo 
more tournament competition. 

Milton R. Abbot, Tennis Pr 
The Cavalier 


* * * 


I have copies of American Lawn Te 
nis and The Racquet complete fro 
August, 1943, through January, 1953 
which I'd like to dispose of. I’ll be gla 
to send them to one of your readers wh 
would be interested in adding them t 
his library and would pay the expres} 
charges. 

Mary B. Livingston 
Wilmington, Del. 


7 * * 


I have on hand a complete file o 
American Lawn Tennis from July, 1937 
to November, 1949. Before destroyin 
these magazines, | wonder if someon 
would like to receive them. They ca 
be had, express charges prepaid, i 
$7.00. 

Victor Filion 
Trois-Rivieres, Que., Canadq 


* * * 


Tournament officials have a terror 0 
the match that drags on and on, boring 
the spectators and tiring the players. 
have what I think may be the answer. 
humbly and respectfully commend it 1 
your good graces: 

1. Any player winning the first si 





games of any set wins the set. 

2. If, after ten games, the score stand 
deuced at 5-all, in the eleventh game the 
service shall alternate WITH EAC 
POINT. Thus Brown serves at love-al 
Jones serves at 0-15, Brown at 15-al 
and so on until the 11th and deciding 
game is ended and one player wins thi 
set at 6-5. This method would leave thi 
serving and scoring as it now is for al 
games except the one following a 5 
deuced set, when the rule of the alterna! 
ing service would be invoked. 
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“i? VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


FOR 1955! 














This is but a partial list of the tournaments in which 
Spalding or Spalding-made Wright & Ditson tennis balls 
have been named OFFICIAL. There is good reason why 
these *‘Tennis Twins” continually receive this recogni- 
tion. They are the finest tennis balls made today. 


Davis Cup Challenge Round 

Davis Cup Inter-Zone Finals 

Wightman Cup Matches 

National Singles Championship 

National Doubles Championship 

National Mixed Doubles Championship 
National Senior Singles Championship 
National Senior Doubles Championship 
National Women’s Indoor Singles Championship 
National Women’s Indoor Doubles Championship 
National Indoor Mixed Doubles Championship 
U.S.L.T.A. Junior Public Parks Championship 
National Interscholastic Championship 
National Intercollegiate Championship 
Eastern Grass Court Championship 
U.S.L.T.A. Girls’ Intersectional Championship 
National Girls’ Championships 

U.S.L.T.A. Senior Hard Court Championship 
Pacific Southwest Championship 

Newport Casino Invitation 

Essex County Invitation 

International Club Team Matches 

Gordon Trophy Matches 

Pennsylvania State Championship 
Westchester Country Club Invitation 
Maidstone Invitation 

Connecticut State Championship 

New England Championship 

Middlesex Bowl Championship 

Sears Cup Intersectional Team Matches 
Southeastern Massachusetts Championship 
College Girls Invitation 

Massachusetts State Championship 

Church Cup Intersectional Team Matches 
Connecticut State Closed Championship 

New England Senior’s & Doubles Championship 
White Mountains Championship 

New Hampshire State Championship 

Oyster Harbors Invitation 

New England Father & Son Championship 
Vermont State Championship 

Northern New England Championship 
Rhode Island State Championship 

Northern New England Senior Championship 
Western New England Championship 
Thurston Cup Intersectional Team Matches 
Hollywood, Florida Invitation 

Good Neighbor Championships 

Everglades Club Invitation 

Florida State Championship 

South Florida Championship 

Florida East Coast Championships 

Austin Smith Championships 

River Oaks Invitation 

La Jolla Beach & Tennis Club Invitation 
Santa Monica City Tournament 

Pasadena Metropolitan Tournament 
Northern California Championships 
California State Catholic Championships 
California State Championships 

Central California Championships 

Middle States Clay Court Championships 
Eastern States Clay Court Championships 
Pennsylvania State Clay Court Championships 
Wisconsin State Open Championships 
Middle Atlantic States Championships 
District of Columbia Championships 
Southern California Junior Championships 
Pacific Northwest Championships 

Oregon State Championships 

La Jolla Tennis Championships 

Colorado State Championships 

Virginia State Championships 

West Virginia State Championships 

Illinois State Championships 


PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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The smashing, con- 
trolled service that 
wins gomes is a basic 
for sound tennis. June- 
mon Gut is specioaliy 
designed to provide you 
with this always clean, 
sharp, satisfying serv- 
ice. Ask for Juneman 
Genuine Gut of your 
re-string shop or sport- 
ing goods store. 


CORPORATION 
1100 W. 47th Place > 










the E. P. JUNEMAN 


Chicago 9, 











more comfortable, 








more satisfying, 
to stay at 
outstanding 





THE BEST IN ACCOMMODATIONS 
SUPERB FOOD, MATCHLESS SERVICE! 











in NEW YORK 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
WASHINGTON 


THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 
THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 


THE MANGER 





CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER WINDSOR 


THE MANGER HAMILTON 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. GRAND RAPIDS 


THE MANGER ROCHESTER 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER ROWE 


RESERVATIONS BY TELETYPE 
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The Summers Scoring System retains 
the general flavour of tennis scoring 
and provides for equality of service op- 
portunity while eliminating overlong, 
drag-out matches. No set could exceed 
ll games, no 3-setter could go beyond 
33, and no 5-setter beyond 55 games. 
This would allow for more accurate 
timing and scheduling of matches, and 
reduce the number of matches lost 
through fatigue, making the game more 
a contest of skill than of mere stamina, 
which should improve the general 
standard of play. Perhaps some enter- 
prising tournament committee will try 
it out soon and let us know how it works 
out in actual practice, 

Ray Summers 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 
x ~ a 

Alas, poor Huber! Once again Freddi 
is in the Austrian LTA dozhouse—sus- 
pended. 

Even Australian Council — official 
Norman Strange had a dig at him with 
comments on the heinous offense of 
“moking fun of sport.” Unfortunately, 
public and official opinion differ con- 
siderably, judging by Huber’s popular- 
ity at the recent Wimbledon Champion- 
ships. His style may not be “de rigueur” 
for the Centre Court, and his antics are 
frowned upon in some quarters, but I 
feel sure the gallery enjoy the acrobatics 
equally as much as the more orthodox 
but grim, poker-faced play of certain 
young Australians. 

For my money, he is a worthy suc- 
cessor to his equally titled predecessor, 
Frank Kovacs. Long live the Clown 
Prince! 

John P. Brady 


Liverpool, England 


x * * 


In the account of the Davis Cup 
matches in the October issue of your 
magazine, there is one sentence which 
has me puzzled. To quote: “It was the 
first time that the Americans had ever 
been blanked in a Challenge Round.” 
According to my records, the British 
Isles did it in 1905, 1906 and 1935, and 
the Australians in 1909 and 1911. 

F. G. Tollit 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


* * * 


In his article on the Tri-State and 
Western Championships in the Septem- 
ber issue of your magazine, Mr. Tom 
Price refers to Tony Trabert as “the 
newly crowned world champion”; this, 
I presume, refers to Trabert’s win at 
Wimbledon. The fallacy that Wimble- 
don is the world’s championship has 
long existed on this side of the Atlantic, 
but it is a notion that should be de- 
bunked for the American Champion- 

| ships can truly claim the world’s title. 


Whilst it may be argued that Wimbl 
don has a more international flavoy 
Forest Hills has a higher standard 

entry. Moreover, comparing the pog 
war American and Wimbledon chan 
pionships, the facts appear indisputabld 

Omitting the years 1947, 1952. an 
1955 when the same player won bot 
championships, we find in 1946. tha 
the American champion, Kramer, wa 
the undisputed No. | player in 
world with Petra, the Wimbledon char 
pion, only as high as No. 4 in a rank 
ing by Pierre Gillou, President of th 
French LTA, and still lower in’ man 
other rankings. In 1948 the Wimbledoy 
champion, Falkenburg, was as low a 
No. 9 in E. C. Potter’s rankings whil 
the American champion, Gonzales, wa 
No. 1. In 1949 the American champio 
Gonzales, was again No. 1 with th 
Wimbledon winner, Schroeder, at No. } 
in the rankings of Vincent Richard 
Fred Hawthorne, James Burchard, Man 
Hardwick and American Lawn Tennis. 

In 1950, for the only time, Wimble 
don winner Budge Patty was ranked 
ahead of American champion Art Lar 
sen, and even then pride of place wa 
given to Sedgman in E. C. Potter’s rank 
ings. In 1951 Sedgman was No. 1 ove 
Wimbledon winner Savitt, possibly due 
to the latter’s unlucky leg injury. | 
1953, according to Lance Tingay and 
E. C. Potter, the American champio 
Trabert, was No. 1 with Wimbledog 
champion Seixas at No. 3. In 1954 
Trabert was No. 1 while the Americamf 
champion, Seixas, superseded the Wimg 
bledon winner, Drobny, in the rankings 
of E. C. Potter, Allison Danzig and Jim 
Russell. 

And so, in the post-war years (with 
the exception only of 1950), the Wim 
bledon champion has been outranked im 
each case by the champion of the United 
States in the opinion of the foremos 
critics, and the American championships 
should surely then be considered th 
World Championships. 

Martin Gibson 
Colwyn Bay, North Wales 


* * * 


I have received my first copy o 
WORLD TENNIS as a gift subscription 
and it has been thoroughly enjoyed no 
only by myself but by other South 
African tennis enthusiasts . . . 

John F. Stone 
American Consul General 
Cape Town, South Africa 


* * * 


It is a privilege and a pleasure 
write for the greatest tennis magazin 
in all the world. 

Jason December 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Jack Kramer Presents 





il ~The 1955-56 World Professional Tennis Championship Tour 


$25,000 TO THE WINNER 


‘ Tony Trabert 


y Pancho Segura 


: TRABERT -HARTWIG 


ial! NEW YORK 

CINCINNATI 

ml LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

oi OAKLAND 

“| SALT LAKE CITY 
DENVER 

‘ TOLEDO 
CHARLESTON 

| PITTSBURGH 

ill] CHICAGO 


: For The Championship Of The World 


vs. Pancho Gonzales 


VS. Rex Hartwig 
DOUBLES 

vs. GONZALES-SEGURA 
DEC. 9 LOUISVILLE JAN. 15 
DEC. 11 PHILADELPHIA JAN. 18 
DEC. 16-17 WASHINGTON JAN. 19-20 
DEC. 19 BOSTON JAN. 21 
DEC. 20 BALTIMORE JAN. 22 
DEC. 22 WHITE PLAINS JAN. 27-28 
DEC. 23 ALBANY JAN. 29 
DEC. 27 MONTREAL FEB. 3 
DEC. 28 ROCHESTER, N. Y. FEB. 5 
DEC. 29 TORONTO FEB. 6 
JAN. 6-7 SYRACUSE FEB. 8 


For Information On Bringing This Tour To Your City, Write 


JACK KRAMER 
1263 WESTWOOD BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 
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For scoring power! 
For staying power! 


ASHAWAY 


TENNIS 
BRAIDED BADMINTON RACKET STRINGS 














jee in play in your racket 
HARDER SMASHES. Power core $ MOISTURE IMMUNE. Won't 
twisted from hundreds of individual  § weaken or warp from the weather. — 
strands gives high impact test...  § Simplifies racket care. ; 
lasting resilience. > Eeypt: 
z eA Scandi 
BETTER CUT AND SPIN. Specicl- > LASTING LIVELINESS. Armor SOR 
: : : cover withstands long, hard play. 
ly braided contact surface gives ¢§ [Califor 
more effective “grip” on the ball. = HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH. Southe 
SHARPER CONTROL. Firmer Allows tighter stringing ...up to ten- Southe: 
“bite” makes for easier handling of ° sions of 60 Ibs. Stays taut and NOL 
returns. ‘ holds alignment. Photog 
Southe 
than any string of equal playing quality 
€ 
ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID : ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID - 
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condition so that he can give his 
best not only in Madison Square 
Garden but in Regina, Canada or 
Teaneck, N. J. My travels and busi- 
ness tired me so that I suddenly 
realized | was not physically fit for 
so strenuous a job.” Jake neverthe- 
less plans to compete in the summer 
tournaments which he is arranging 
for the pros. Photo, Lawrence 
Schiller. 
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PASSING SHOTS | 


S A NEW YEAR approaches, it is 
A an old-time custom for people 
everywhere to look back and take 
account of their past mistakes and to 
make plans or “resolutions” to do a bet- 
ter job in the year ahead. As players, we 
may resolve to work on that weak back- 
hand or to improv e our second service. 
So too, those who rule the game are no 
doubt planning how to regain the Davis 
Cup or to develop our younger players. 
It may seem presumptuous for one in 
no way connected with officialdom to 
suggest a program for 1956. Our only 
excuse can be that, as a student and 
commentator of tennis for many years, 
an objective point of view may have 
some merit. In every field, whether of 
business or of sport, it is often true that 
those charged with setting and carrying 
out policy “cannot see the forest for 
the trees.” So, boldly—perhaps imper- 
tinently—we offer this: 


Tennis Program for 1956 


1. Let us continue Jim Bishop in of- 
fice as President of the USLTA. He has 
proved to be the most far-sighted and 
courageous executive we have had in 
many a year. Or, if Jim is determined 
to retire, let us elect as his successor a 
strong, forward-looking man who will 
wipe away the cobwebs which threaten 
to extinguish tennis as an amateur 
sport. 

2. Let us continue the fine work al- 
ready under way of developing our 
young players through the Jaycee pro- 
gram and the Junior Davis and Wight- 
man Cup squads. But let us not stop 
there. Let us have a program of con- 
tinued coaching and interest in those 
players who have graduated from the 
18 and under class so that their develop- 
ment may continue so long as their 
progress gives hope that they may be- 
come our future champions. 

3. Place the winning of the Davis Cup 
in the forefront of our plans. Appoint 
the Captain early, give him full charge 
of the potential members of the team. 
Have him supervise their training and 
especially their tournament play so that 
it may never again be possible for a 
Captain to say, as Billy Talbert has 
done, “I’m only in charge of these boys 
for a three-week period during the Davis 
Cup. I’m not with them the rest of the 
time when they’re playing Wimbledon, 
Paris, and the others.” Some will say, 
“Why copy the Australian system?”, 
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by NED POTTER 


but what better proof can we have of 
the efficiency of that system than the 
results of 1955? 

Make a real, earnest, honest effort 
to do away with the pernicious system 
of the “paid amateur.” Everyone knows 
the system exists but the only excuse 
for allowing it to continue is that “we 
have no police power.” Isn't this naive? 
What nation, state, municipality or busi- 
ness institution passes laws or regula- 
tions and has not the power of enforce- 
ment? True, there are two parties to the 
transaction, the player and the club 
which pays him under the counter. But 
the Association has power over both. It 
should not be too difficult to enforce 
sworn statements of expenses and to 
punish both player and club for viola- 
tions. We are now at a turning point in 
our affairs. The older players who have 
lived on such subsidies are on their way 
out. Are we going to continue to make 
liars and hypocrites of the youngsters 
about to enter the ranks of champions? 

Encourage the formation of a 
strong Professional Association which 
would be a part of and subject to the 
USLTA. If the touring pros did not 
wish to subject themselves to the Asso- 
ciation, well and good. They would then 
forfeit all right to participate in any 
future benefits which might come from 
such an Association. 

If and when such a Professional 
Association is formed and becomes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the USLTA, then 
the USLTA should propose and support 
a modification of the rules of the Inter- 
national Federation to permit each na- 
tional governing body to adopt its own 
regulations as to play between pros and 
amateurs. This would not necessarily 
mean an “open tournament,” for such 
regulations would permit play only be- 
tween amateurs and “registered profes- 
sionals”—that is members of the Pro- 
fessional Association which would be 
under USLTA jurisdiction. Thus, any 
touring pros who declined to subject 
themselves to USLTA jurisdiction would 
not be permitted to play matches or 
tournaments with amateur players. Un- 
doubtedly, at the start, matches between 
amateurs and coaching pros only would 
hold little interest, but the end result 
would be that the touring pros would 
soon apply for membership and thus 
subject themselves to the rules estab- 
lished by the Association. Having the 
power to limit prize money, the Asso- 


ciation would have little to fear fro 
wholesale defection of the lea 
amateurs to professional ranks. In f 
in the end, the whole idea of a profg 
sional tour might be abandoned and 
the raiding of the amateur ranks wo 
become unprofitable. ; 

This may seem like a Utopian dregh 
impossible of realization. But nothing 
is impossible if only the will to achiew 
is there. These horrid questions @ 
amateur and professional will contint 
to haunt us unless someone bold “a 
and brave enough arises to face 
issues, bring them out on the table, 
go forward undaunted to solve them} 
the only honest and aboveboard way i 
which they can be solved. 

For the first time in history the an 
nual meeting of the Association is to 
be held on the Pacific Coast. Here, in 
this young and vigorous section of 
America, a new and refreshing spirit in 
our tennis affairs may be born. It is 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 





Off the court... 
the well-dressed 
sportsman wears 


Woolards 


The necktie that’s always 
in good taste 


Hand block printed in England on 
superlative all wool challis in tradi 
tional neat patterns and colorings . . . 
Featuring new Fall shades of olive, 
bronze and black-brown. 


$2.50 


In New York at Paul Stuart 
or, for the name of your nearest retailer, 
write: 


SAMBROOKS LTD (of London) 
501 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Tops in Chicago and finalists in the Edgewater Beach Invitation were Harrison O'Neil (left) and Seymour Greenberg, former 
National Clay Court Champion. 


The cameraman is Art Larsen, possessor 


of the most expensive camera equipment Playing in a tournament for seniors only at the Hotel del Coronado in California were 
on the circuit. Photo, Cooper. Mrs. Donald Evans, Mrs. Gordon Ketcham and well-known competitor Alex Keiles. 
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Ron Holmberg and Eddie Moylan (right) share a plate of 
cheese and crackers after a practice singles on the canvas 
courts of the Heights Casino. 





ce 
Watching Doris Hart playing social doubles at the Heights 


Casino in Brooklyn are Mercer Beasley (seated) and WORLD 
TENNIS business exec Herbert Gerken. Photo, Cooper. 


Re 7 ae The lawyer holding the Hoad-Rosewall professional contrad 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Boys (she was Anita Barnett) were married is John Sisson of Los Angeles who, accompanied by 
at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Forest Hills on October 16. Sisson, vacationed at Coronado and won the senior eve 
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Replacing Olen Parks at Wilson Sporting Goods is Bill Landin, 

former captain of Northwestern’s championship Big Ten Con- 

ference team in 1949. He will be assistant to Charlie Hare, 
Director of the Tennis Division. 


: Lielan VAD 
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The Crest of Quality 
: owe IP Brands Inc. 
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Present at the very social Festival de Poivre given for the 

Boys Club of New York were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Shields. The 

45-year old former Davis Cup Captain and wife are expecting 
a little heir apparent. Photo, Haas. 





29th Annual 


Dixie Tennis Tournament 


Davis Islands Club 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Jan. 2-8, 1956 






Sponsored by 
THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
of the City of Tampa 


Men’s Singles Women’s Singles 
Senior Singles 

Men’‘s Doubles Women’s Doubles 
Senior Doubles 


Tournament Chairman 
NELSON MASON 


Club Professional 
VERNON MARCUM 


Davis Islands Tennis Club 
Tampa 6, Florida 





...25 Years Ago... 


by J. JOUBERT and C. HELDMAN 


On Tuesday, December 30, William T. Tilden, II, 
seven times champion in the United States and ten 
times ranked No. 1 in the U. S., announced that he had 
signed a contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and had 
thereby become a professional. He wrote to Holcombe 
Ward, Chairman of the Amateur Rule Committee, 
saying: “I wish to inform you that I have signed a 
motion picture contract, the terms of which will violate 
the amateur rule of the USLTA. Therefore I am an- 
nouncing my retirement from amateur tennis to take 
effect immediately.” The financial terms of the con- 
tract were not released at Tilden’s request, although 
it was known that he received considerably less than 
golfer Bobby Jones, who, it was estimated, will receive 
$250,000 for twelve-one-reel educational films. 


* * * 


The old Palomar Club in Beverly Hills, now known 
as the West Side Tennis Club, was the site of the 
Southern California Mid-Winter Championships. The 
tournament, run under the direction of youthful pros 
Bill Ackerman and Art Park, was won by Sidney 
Wood, who defeated Les Stoefen in the finals. The 
biggest surprise of the event was Stoefen’s win over 
Ellsworth Vines. Billy Doeg, brother of the National 
Champion, beat Jay Cohn, two time National Boys’ 
Champ, in a three set final. Cohn also played in the 
Boys’ singles but was upset by Gene Mako, the 
Southern California boys’ title holder. Mako did not 
win a game in the first set while he stuck to the base- 
line, but in the last two he took the net more frequently 
with better results. The women’s singles finalists, 
Carolyn Babcock and Ruby Bishop, both lost in the 
juniors to Melva Roquet and Dorothy Workman re- 
spectively. 

* * * 

May Sutton Bundy, the most famous of the Sutton 
family, has turned professional and is teaching with 
her sister, Florence Sutton, in Santa Barbara... A 
consolidation of three major sporting goods concerns 
has taken place. They are Wilson-Western Sporting 
Goods Company of Chicago, Lowe & Campbell of Kan- 
sas City and The Horace Partridge Company of Bos- 
ton. The officers of the company are L. B. Icely, Presi- 
dent; George C. Lowe, Vice-President; D. Keedy 
Campbell, Vice-President; and Fred J. Bowman, As- 
sistant Treasurer . . . Ben Gorchakoff, a graduate of 
Occidental, was married to Katherine Coger on Wed- 
nesday, December 24 . . . Sidney Wood has again 
changed his residence. He left the University of Ore- 
gon when he decided the weather was too cold and is 
now attending the University of Arizona. 


* * * 


Ellsworth Vines is quite adept at basketball. Vines, 
who is now attending the University of Southern 
California, led the Trojan Frosh to their first practice 
victory ...A call has been issued for the “Golden 
Jubilee Annual Meeting of 1931.” The meeting will be 
held at the Vanderbilt Hotel in New York City and it 
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will be the fiftieth annual meeting. The Nominating 
Committee has put up the following names for offi 
cers: President, Louis J. Carruthers; First Vice-Pregj. 
dent, Harry S. Knox; Second Vice-President, Fitz 
Eugene Dixon; Secretary, Joseph W. Ivy; Treasurer, 
Walter Merrill Hall... Eddie Jacobs was ranked No, 
1 in the State of Maryland. Alex Keiles was No. 6. 
* * * 

The retiring president of the USLTA, Louis B. 
Dailey, was quoted as saying that there should bea 
three year limit to the time permitted for play on the 
U. S. Davis Cup team and that married men should be 
barred from the team. There was a unanimous reaction 
against these unusual views . . . Westbrook Pegler 
wrote a violent diatribe against Bill Tilden when the 
latter turned professional. Said he in part: “William T. 
Tilden, II, has turned square at last and from now on 
will commercialize the remnant of his prestige and 
talent in tennis, not only in the moving-talking pic- 


The lovely Helen Jacobs, who was in later years to win four 

consecutive National Singles titles, played no tournaments in 

the States this year due to poor health. In 1929 and 1931 she 

was No. 2 in the nation, and the following four years she 
headed the list. 
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tures but also as a member of a barnstorming troupe 
of tennis stars under the management of Jack Curley. 
Mr. Curley is the round, moist, restless adventurer 
who, from a beginning as a waiter in a beer cellar in 
St. Louis in his early days in this country, became a 
promoter of prizefights and wrestling bouts and 
presently settled down to a life of suburban domes- 
ticity on Long Island, with only a small herd of beefy 
Bulgarians, Greeks and Turks in his stables to remind 
him of his more active career.” 
* ak * 

During the last four years only three men have suc- 
ceeded in lowering the colors of Henri Cochet. They 
are Bill Tilden, Rene Lacoste and Wilmer Allison. 
The great French Champion was described by one of 
the young Australian players, Harry Hopman, as fol- 
lows: “He has built up a style of game which is as 
unorthodox as it is effective. He relies purely on eye- 
sight, timing, anticipation, and his ability to cover 
court. He has not copied a single stroke from any 
champion, because he saw very little championship 
play in his early tennis days. 

“To see Cochet serve one thinks it a very easy ball 
to crack for a winner, yet, though it is not very fast 
it is subtly disguised both in pace and direction. Again, 
his ground strokes are not hit very severely, but he 
makes up for lack of speed by playing the rising ball 
and placements. Both fore and backhand are hit with a 
flat racket and very little swing, his timing being so 
perfect he gets pace from it alone. Cochet’s usual 
method is to play from the baseline waiting for a loose 
ball. Then he advances to the net, and once there, he 
is, in my opinion, not only a wonderful volleyer but 
has the best smash in the world. I was also amazed at 
his command of the half volley, which he used as an 
attacking shot as well as on the defensive.” 

* * * 


An ingenious Wimbledon enthusiast suggested the 
institution of “Rover” tickets to permit more people 
to see the famous championships. The holder of a 
“Rover” ticket can sit down in any unoccupied seat 
until the real owner claims it. He can then rove off 
to another unoccupied seat and so, with luck, can see 
quite a lot of what is going on. There are drawbacks 
to this arrangement, one being the stir when a “Rover” 
has to clear out in order to make way for the actual 
owner of the seat. Occasionally an unscrupulous per- 
son who has occupied some vacant seat operates on the 
premise that possession is nine points of the law, and 
he proceeds to dig himself in. 

* * ok 


‘A sportswriter, who had clearly limited himself to 
sports other than tennis, eloquently described good 
breeding on the tennis courts: “If a man has a woman 
for a partner and it is her serve, he should pick up and 
hand her the balls before each service if no attendant 
is about. If a man’s opponent is a woman, he should 
consider her by recognizing her lesser strength and 
serve gently” ... Said Henri Cochet about the tennis 
champion: “Let no one be deceived ; here as elsewhere 
genius is nothing but the capacity for taking infinite 
pains.” ... When Tilden turned professional to make 
movies for MGM, his action was approved by everyone 
connected with the game. However, when he decided 
to open in a professional tour against Karel Kozeluh, 
there was a definite change in opinion. The USLTA 
was on record as being emphatically against recogniz- 
ing or dealing with any individual seeking to make 
money from the game. 
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Henri Cochet has been beaten only by three players in four 
years. His style of play is characterized by a steady advance 
to net, volleying from any section of the court as he comes in. 


One of the matters that is to come up at the Annual 
Meeting is a recommendation by the Ranking Commit- 
tee that this sentence be added to ranking rules: “The 
results of comparisons between American players in 
foreign events, such as National Championships, shall 
be credited to the players in question for ranking pur- 
poses” ... An enthusiastic Boston sportswriter des- 
cribed Katherine Winthrop in the following rhapsodi- 
cal language: “She’s a rosy-checked icicle, as straight 
as Minnehaha, as light-footed as Pavlova, as daring 
as Cochet, and she joined the select list of American 
singles champions in lawn.tennis this morning at the 
Longwood Covered Court.” 
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TENNIS AT GROSSINGER’S 


Photographs, DICK HANLEY 
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Former Olympic speed skating champion Irving Jaffee flashes 
up to the net in this fastest of all tennis games. 








Pamela Dru, a professional skater and former Canadian 
model, wears a brief (even for tennis) costume for a set of Pro Eli Epstein slides up for a backhand on the snow-bound§ Dre 
winter mixed doubles. court in the Catskills. 


16 December, 1955§ Wo 
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Popular Pam, the hit of the gallery, swings into a volley. Balls 
are dyed black to make them show up against the glare of the 
snow and the ice. 








x 


(Above) Pam and Jaffee land on the very cold ice. Spills are 

frequent in this ice cube version of the summer game. (Right) 

Dressed in warm sweater and gloves, former hockey player 
Gene Blasen acts as umpire. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE : 


Answered by Gilbert Shea, Don Budge, Sammy Giammalva, Billy Talbert, Jaroslav Drobny, Mary Ann Mitchell, Sam Match, 
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name 


Vic Seixas, Dick Savitt, Ron Holmberg, Gardnar Mulloy, Mary Hardwick, Hugh Stewart, Dorothy Knode, Eddie Moylan, Tut Kr 


Bartzen, Frank Kovacs, Herb Flam, Wayne Sabin, Budge Patty and Maureen Connolly. 


Now that Trabert has turned pro- 
fessional, what are the possibilities 
for a good American doubles com- 
bination for Davis Cup? 


Shea: The only team that has played 
together at all is Willner and Kauder. 
There are no combinations available 
now, but one can possibly be developed 
from among the following players: 
Seixas, Richardson, Giammalva and my- 
self. 

Giammalva: 


Richardson-Shea. 


Talbert: At the moment, we have no 
top doubles combination. We will have 
to develop one from those available such 
as Vic Seixas, Sammy Giammalva, or 
youngsters like Barry McKay and Earl 
Baumgardner. 

Drobny: I don’t know since I have not 
seen many of the American players 
lately. 

Mitchell: Possibly Vic Seixas and 
Ham Richardson. 


Match: There are absolutely no good 
doubles. combinations in the United 
States. Perhaps Seixas and Flam might 
work out. 

Seixas: Richardson and myself, if I’m 
playing. 

Savitt: Richardson and Seixas, with 
Patty a possibility if he plays. 

Holmberg: Seixas-Richardson, Shea- 
Richardson or Shea-Giammalva. 

Mulloy: Crosby and Perez, although 
the former, as an ex-pro, is not eligible 
for Davis Cup play. 

Hardwick: Richardson and Seixas. 

Stewart: Budge Patty and Tony Vin- 
cent. 


Knode: Seixas-Richardson, 
Giammalva or Shea-Patty. 


Moylan: Seixas and partner. 


Bartzen: The only way to find out is 
through trial and error, but nobody I 
know measures up to Trabert in the left 
court. 

Kovacs: Hugh Stewart and Gil Shea; 
with one year’s training and good pro- 
fessional practice, they would be un- 
beatable. 


Richardson-Seixas or 


Larsen- 
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Flam: Richardson-Seixas, Patty-Seixas 
or Patty-Richardson. 

Sabin: If by good combinations you 
mean one that could beat Australia in 
the Cup matches, I don’t think we have 
any. 

Patty: | have no idea. 

Connolly: Seixas and Richardson. 


* * * 


What player that you have seen 
has the quickest reflexes? 

Shea: Gonzales 

Budge: Gene Mako 

Giammalva: Frank Sedgman 

Talbert: Vic Seixas 

Drobny: Freddi Huber 

Mitchell: Sedgman 

Match: Seixas or Flam. My opinion is 
based on their semi-final match in the 
Pacific Southwest this year. Flam was 
unbelievable. 

Seixas: Sedgman 

Savitt: Larsen and Sedgman 

Holmberg: Seixas. The matches he 
lost this year were due to the fact that 
his reflexes were not as quick as they 
used to be. 

Mulloy: Art Larsen 

Hardwick: Fred Perry and Jean Boro- 
tra 

Stewart: Freddi Huber 

Knode: Freddi Huber 

Moylan: Seixas 

Bartzen: Frank Sedgman 

Kovacs: Frank Sedgman. During the 
Cleveland Professional Tournament last 
year, I passed him down the line with 
the hardest backhand I ever hit. I turned 
my back to go to the next court. Then 
I heard a terrific roar from the crowd. 
Frank had returned the ball! To this 
day I can’t figure out how he did it. 

Flam: Huber. 

Sabin: Sedgman and Segura. 

Patty: Freddi Huber. 

Connolly: Rosewall. 


* * * 


What do you remember about 
your first tournament? 

Shea: I lost in the finals of the Holly- 
wood YMCA 13-and-under tournament 
to Herb Flam. I thought it was the end 
of the world. 

Giammalva: | was 12 years old and 


at th 
Pat 

pleas 
played in the Boys’ division of the Houg Ba 
ton City Wide tournament. I beat Nea in Se 
Blanton in the finals in a close match, | in th 

Talbert: When I was 13 years old, 
entered the Cincinnati Boys and lost to 
fellow named Rihm in a three set final 

Drobny: At the age of 7, I played in 
a tournament in Prague for ballboy 
only. I was so tiny that I could not 
over the net. I lost in the semi-final t 
Gejnar, who was four years older. He 
later became a Davis Cup player fo 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mitchell: 1 was 9 years old and ha¢ 
been playing tennis only two mon 
when I entered the Girls’ 11 event i 
the Pacific Coast Championships in 
Burlingame, California. I lost in the 
first round, 6-0, 6-0, to Jackie Halleck, 
then 11, who was top seeded in this 
event. 

Match: When I was 13, I entered a 
novice tournament at Exposition Park 
in Los Angeles. I played with a racket 
that was weak in the head and must have 
had 49 repair jobs. My opponent wa 
terrible, but I couldn’t hit a ball either. 
I lost the match and almost quit th 
game right then. 

Seixas: When I was 10 years old, | 
played in the Philadelphia Men’s Cham: 
pionship. I beat my first opponent, who 
gave up the game forever. I lost in the 
second round. 

Savitt: I was 14 and lost 6-0, 6-0 in 
the Boys’ division of the New Jersey 
State Public Parks. 

Holmberg: When I was 13 (1951), 
entered the Boys’ Metropolitan Cham: 
pionships held at the Hispano Tennis 
Club. In the first round I met top seeded 
Carl Norgauer, who beat me 6-0, 7-5. 

Mulloy: At the age of 11 I entered 
the Midget Class at Camp Chimney Rock] ¢, 
in North Carolina. I won the tourna} yo 
ment, beating some fat fellow in the 
finals. The reason I won was that hej 7, 
kept hitting his returns in the air andj p, 
yelling “Out!” Each time the umpire 
gave me the point. I didn’t even know 
how to keep score. M 

Hardwick: My first tournament was 
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Brockenhurst in New Forest, England. 
| was 16 years old and, much to my sur- 
prise, reached the semi-finals and lost 
6-4 in the final set to a girl called Norah 
Carroll. She gave up the game after a lot 
of success in the juniors. 

Stewart: I was seven years old and 
lost in the first round of the Los Angeles 
Novice tournament to some boy whose 
name I can’t remember. 

Knode: | entered the California State 
at the Berkeley Tennis Club and lost to 
Pat Canning (Todd) 6-2, 6-3. I was 
pleased to have won that many games. 

Bartzen: | played my first tournament 
in San Angelo at the age of 12 and lost 
in the finals to a fellow named Thomp- 
son. 

Kovacs: 1 won it! I was 14 years old 
and entered the Oakland City Cham- 
pionships, men’s singles, 4th class. We 
played at the Lakeside Courts at Lake 
Merritt. The courts are no longer there, 
having since become a rose garden, an 
arrangement which my mother enjoys 
far more than the previous one. Dr. Ray 
Herman was my final round opponent. 
He was at that time ranked No. 1 at 
Lakeside and I was No. 6. He was a very 
good sport and lost with a smile, which 
I have never forgotten. I remember 
working hard and playing over my head 
to win. 

Flam: 1 was 11 years old, playing in 
the 13-and-under division of the South- 
ern California Championships. I beat 
Dick Dohan in the finals, 6-2, 6-0. 

Sabin: I have no vivid recollections 
of my first tournament, but by mental 
deduction I imagine that I was 12 or 13, 
that the tournament was played in Port- 
land, Ore., where I lived, and that I 
probably lost in the first round. Memo- 
ries dim after a quarter century. 

Patty: I'm too bloody old to remem- 
ber that far back. 

Connolly: I entered the La Jolla Play- 
ground 13-and-under at the age of 10 
and lost in the finals to Anne Bissell, 
6-2, 8-6. I was terribly disappointed and 
cried. 


a * * 


Do you enjoy playing social ten- 
nis? 

Shea: Yes, when I’m not playing tour- 
nament tennis. However, it depends on 
how social the tennis gets. For example, 
I would not like to make a fourth for 
three ladies. 

Budge: Yes. 

Giammalva: It’s all right when I’m 
not playing competitive tennis; other- 
wise it’s a bore and it ruins my game. 

Talbert: Yes. 

Drobny: Very much. I love to see 
people trying very hard, particularly 
those without any talent for tennis. 

Mitchell: I enjoy mixed singles and 
mixed doubles. 
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Match: Yes. As a teaching pro, I do 
it often and have found that it’s good 
for a lot of laughs. 

Seixas: Sometimes. 

Savitt: Yes, especially social doubles. 

Holmberg: | enjoy “playing for fun” 
and I do it quite often. 

Mulloy: No. 

Hardwick: Yes, particularly with my 
friends who enjoy the game, even if they 
do talk all the time. 

Stewart: | like very social mixed 
doubles. 

Knode: Yes. Why else would I play 
with Charley E. and Kiefer N., not to 
overlook my husband? 

Moylan: | like playing social doubles. 

Bartzen: | do in the off season. 

Kovacs: Very much. My most enjoy- 
able matches are against Roger Mcln- 
tyre, Bea Martin, Morris Feldman and a 
number of others at Davie Stadium. 
They don’t try to beat me and I like 
that. 

Flam: Sometimes. 

Sabin: Not very much. 

Patty: It depends upon which sex I 
am playing with. 

Connolly: No. 

* * * 

Do you know any promising play- 
ers who quit tennis before reaching 
their peak? 

Shea: Buddy Behrens. 

Budge: Hans Nusslein was _ profes- 
sionalized for receiving a money order 
to buy some tennis clothes. He was un- 
doubtedly the greatest player who never 
got an even break. With Cramm as his 
partner, Germany would surely have 
won the Davis Cup. 

Giammalva: No. 

Talbert: Julius Heldman. 

Drobny: 1 don’t know of any. 

Mitchell: Don Pimley who, at the age 
of 15, was ranked No. 3 in Boys’ Singles 
nationally and No. 1 in doubles. 

Match: Charlie Hubbard of Long 
Beach, who must have played in the 
finals of ten junior tournaments. He 
wasn’t understood by or he didn’t under- 
stand officials, and he just quit playing. 

Seixas: I don’t know of any. 

Savitt: Charlie Oliver. 

Holmberg: Carl Norgauer, who 
looked very promising in the Boys but 
gave up tournaments after a few bad 
losses in the juniors. 

Mulloy: Buddy Behrens, former Na- 
tional Junior Champ; Hudson Ham, 
former Florida State Champ at the age 
of 19; and Gardnar Mulloy, who quit 
serious tennis at 41. 

Hardwick: No one quits unless they 
know in their hearts they just won’t get 
to the top. 

Stewart: My brother Ron. 

Knode: Jane Ward of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Charlie Hickox and Buzz 
Stevenson of Berkeley. 


Moylan: Billy Umstaedter. 

Bartzen: We have had more players 
“die on the vine” in Texas than any 
other place. Bobby Curtis is a good ex- 
ample. 

Kovacs: Julius Heldman could have 
been the greatest. He waxed me a few 
times when we were juniors. Others are 
Bobby Jake, formerly of Milwaukee and 
now of this area, who was tops in the 
juniors in 1936-37; and Dave Freeman, 
another former National Junior Cham- 
pion. All three now have doctor’s de- 
grees of varying sorts. 

Flam: Don Hamilton. 

Sabin: I have never known any young 
player of championship potential who 
quit without first convincing himself 
that he couldn’t make it. 

Patty: Dick Savitt. 

Connolly: 1 know of none. 

* * - 

Who has the best serve you have 
ever played against? 

Shea: Gonzales and Kramer. 

Budge: Ellsworth Vines. 

Giammalva: On a given day, the best 
serve I ever played against was Jack 
Frost’s. 

Talbert: John Doeg. 

Drobny: Gonzales and Patty. 

Mitchell: Louise Brough and Althea 
Gibson. 

Match: Gonzales, although I can re- 
member playing Bob Falkenburg when 
his serve was unreturnable. 

Seixas: Gonzales. 

Savitt: Bob Falkenburg. 

Holmberg: Gonzales (1 practiced with 
him before the pro tour of 1953). 
Among those I’ve played in amateur 
tournaments, Trabert had the heaviest 
serve. 

Mulloy: Jack Kramer, Don Budge and 
Jaroslav Drobny. 

Hardwick: Alice Marble. 

Stewart: Jaroslav Drobny. 

Knode: Brough, duPont and Hart. 

Moylan: Jack Kramer or the first 
serves of Talbert and Falkenburg. 

Bartzen: Drobny. 

Kovacs: Les Stoefen. 

Flam: Gonzales. 

Sabin: Ellsworth Vines. 

Patty: Alrick Man. 

Connolly: Louise Brough. 

* * o 

What top flight player has the 
worst serve in tennis? 

Shea: Herb Flam has by far the worst. 

Budge: Cochet. 

Giammalva: Giuseppe Merlo. 

Talbert: Merlo and Flam. 

Drobny: John Bromwich and Eric 


Sturgess. 
Mitchell: 1 am not qualified to answer 
this question since my experience 


against top flight competition has been 
so limited. 


1% 








Match: It’s a toss-up between Flam, 
Harry Likas and Tony Vincent. 

Seixas: Merlo. 

Savitt: Herbie Flam. 

Holmberg: 1 don’t know any top 
player who has an exceptionally weak 
serve. 

Mulloy: Flam. 

Hardwick: Herb Flam. 

Stewart: This is the easiest question 
of all—Herb Flam. 

Knode: Flam. Gardini is runner-up. 

Moylan: Flam and Merlo. 

Bartzen: Gardini at the present time, 
and Gene Mako and Marcel Bernard in 
the past. 

Kovacs: Carl Earn. 

Flam: I guess that’s where I come in. 

Sabin: Flam. 

Paity: Sidney Wood. 

Connolly: A girl named Connolly. 


* * * 


Do you think it is good or bad 
that Hoad and Rosewall did not 
turn professional? 

Shea: Only time will tell, for if the 
kids don’t win everything this year, 
Kramer will never give them another 
offer as good. Hoad has a poor record 
except for Davis Cup, having lost to 
Richardson twice and never having won 
a major championship. And Rosewall, 
although he is the favorite in any given 


field, could easily lose to Nielsen or 
Patty. 

Budge: |t is good for them to remain 
amateur since, with Trabert out, one or 
the other will become the cheap. It will 
take them a few more years to catch up 
with the professional touring champion, 
Jack Kramer, who, despite the fact that 
he would be ranked No. 4 in the pro 
list, will still beat Trabert on a tour and 
will thereby become the touring pro to 
beat. Jack is lucky that the Aussies 
didn’t turn for there wouldn’t be enough 
interest in a group of “almost cham- 
pions.” Id like to see the best pro, Gon- 
zales, play the best amateur, Trabert. 

Giammalva: It’s tough on Kramer but 
it’s better for amateur tennis; if the 
Aussies had turned, there would be no 
outstanding player and all tournaments 
would be wide open. 

Talbert: If the youngsters had turned 
pro, it would have assured the success 
of Kramer’s tour and would have made 
all amateur results for 1956 highly 
problematical. The Davis Cup and all 
amateur titles would have been closely 
contested and might have been won by 
anyone. Instead of just two major con- 
tenders, there would have been a dozen. 

Drobny: It is difficult to say, but per- 
haps it is better that they remained 
amateurs. For example, Gonzales turned 
pro too early and only became great 
as a professional. The boys still need 
to win big tournaments, particularly 


Hoad, who has everything except re 
sults. Even as amateurs, it still won) 
be easy for them to win major titles, 
There are still a lot of good player 
floating around, especially at Wimble. 
don. 


Mitchell: | think it’s too bad they did 
not turn professional. 

Match: As a pro myself, I naturally 
wanted the kids to turn pro. It would 
have helped Kramer specifically and pro 
tennis generally. The best players in the 
world are the American pros living right 
here in Los Angeles. It is hard to say 
whether Hoad and Rosewall did the 
right thing. It looks as if they will 
dominate amateur tennis for quite some 
time, and there is certainly more for a 
player in amateur tennis than there is 
in the pro game. If they had turned pro, 
they would have played themselves right 
out by the end of the year; then where 
would they go—at the ripe old age of 
22? 

Seixas: From their standpoint, it 
was probably good that they did not 
turn, although that depends largely 
on the terms of the offer. From the 
American standpoint it was bad, since it 
will be very difficult to defeat Australia 
for the Cup as long as they remain 
amateurs. From Kramer’s standpoint, it 
was disastrous. 


Savitt: Hoad should have turned pro 
as he will not win any tournaments with 





What players do you think will win the Major Tournaments in 1956? 



































Answers Australia Italy | France Wimbledon Forest Hills 
Shea Rosewall Gardini Gardini Rosewall Rosewall 
Budge . Rosewall/Hoad Open | Drobny Hoad/Rosewall Rosewall/Hoad 
Giammalva Rosewall Gardini/Merlo Merlo Rosewall Rosewall 
Talbert Rosewall Gardini Gardini Rosewall Rosewall 
Drobny Rosewall ° . Ms ° 
Mitchell Rosewall Merlo Rosewall Rosewall/Hoad Rosewall/Hoad 
Match Hoad Patty Drobny Seixas Seixas 
Seixas Rosewall Gardini Rosewall Rosewall Rosewall 
Savitt Rosewall **Rosewall **Rosewall Rosewall Rosewall 
Holmberg Hoad/Hartwig Gardini/ Merlo Rosewall Rosewall Richardson/ Seixas 
Mulloy Hoad/Rosewall Gard/Merl/Piet. Lars/Rosewall Hoad/Seixas Rosewall/Seixas 
Hardwick The Aussies The Italians Patty Seixas/a Scandinavian | Richardson 
Stewart Hoad Gardini/ Piet. Patty Patty Rosewall 
Knode Hartwig Merlo Rosewall Hoad Rosewall 
Moylan Rosewall Gardini Patty/Larsen Rosewall Rosewall 
Bartzen Rosewall Gardini Rosewall Nielsen Rosewall 
Kovacs Rosewall Drobny Rosewall Hoad Rosewall 
Flam # # # 
Sabin Rosewall Gardini/Rosewall | Rosewall Rosew/Niels/Hoad Rosewall/Hoad 
Patty = ## =s= ## 
Totals: Rosewall, 12 Gardini, 7% Rosewall, 814 Rosewall, 8% Rosewall, 12 

Hoad, 3% Drobny, 1 Patty, 24% Hoad, 4 Seixas, 2 

Hartwig, 14% Patty, 1 Drobny, 2 Seixas, 2 Richardson, 144 

Pietrangeli, 1 Gardini, 2 Nielsen, 144 Hoad, 1%4 
Rosewall, 1% Larsen, 1 Patty, 1 
Merlo, 1 
| Seixas, % 
Votes, all tournaments: 

Rosewall, 42%4; Gardini, 914; Hoad, 9; Merlo, Patty, Seixas, 442; Drobny, 3; Hartwig, Nielsen, Richardson, 142; Larsen, 


Pietrangeli, 1. 


*“Tt depends on who plays in these tournaments.” 


** Tf he plays. 


#“The tournaments are wide open.” 
##“They can be won by any one of 20 players who hits his peak at the right time.” 
Tallies were made by giving one point for every vote and one-half point when more than one player was chosen to win the event. 
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his attitude. Rosewall could easily win 
the four big titles and demand a higher 
figure. 

Holmberg: From the American view- 
point it’s bad, for it not only disrupts 
the plans of Kramer and Trabert but it 
virtually sews up the Cup for Australia. 

Mulloy: Hoad and Rosewall did turn 
professional but left Kramer holding the 
bag when the Australians put the pres- 
sure on them upon their return. The kids 
gave up financial security and may 
never have another opportunity. 

Hardwick: 1 would be most unhappy 
if any of the world’s major titles were 
won by players not deserving of the 
crown. Wimbledon and Forest Hills 
should be won by the finest exponents of 
the game. 


Stewart: Even though they did not | 


turn, amateur tennis is still wide open. 
The real killer was always Trabert, who 


won France, Wimbledon, Forest Hills | 
and the Pacific Southwest. Ken and Lew | 


can be and have been beaten. 
Knode: | think it was good that they 


stayed amateur. They can go on to big- | 


ger and better titles and there will be 


thrills in store for spectators all over | 
the world. Pro tennis lacks the suspense | 


and glamour of the amateur game, and 
I think that players improve more 
readily in the amateur ranks. 

Moylan: It’s good for the amateurs. 

Bartzen: It would have created more 
widespread interest had they turned 
pro. They probably figured to wait an- 
other year, then pick up an extra $20,- 
000 for signing. 

Kovacs: It’s bad. The United States 
will now be playing against the highest 
paid Davis Cup team in history. It is 
safe to say that Australia out-bid Jack 
Kramer for Hoad’s and Rosewall’s serv- 
ices. 


Flam: It helps the amateurs and hurts | 


the professionals. 

Sabin: | have thought for a long time 
that amateur tennis should be set up like 
golf, with no expense accounts whatso- 
ever. Those who could not afford to play 
amateur tennis for the fun and the cups 
could turn pro and, under proper pro- 
motion and organization, play for purses 
in tournaments. This would give the 
true amateur a break and would be do- 
ing all the hot-shot players a favor by 
enabling them to earn a legitimate liv- 
ing like other talented athletes according 
to their ability. There is only one catch: 
The USLTA will do everything in its 
power to prevent such a normal and 
healthy development. 

Patty: It’s a fine gesture they made. 
After all, what’s money? 

Connolly: They are still young and 


have several major titles sewed up for | 
the coming season. However, they turned | 
down a large sum of money which may | 


not be offered again. 
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Tennis—Golf—Athletic Equipment 
CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 






MacGregor 
TENNIS RACKETS 


Exclusive Construction Features: 


. Cross-banded multi-ply crescent. 
. Laminated full Horseshoe Overlay of selected 


veneers. 


. Three-piece throat—lightest, strongest ever 


developed. 


. Cross-banded Fibre “Button” for additional 


strength. 


. Throat-locking center-ply runs full length of 


shaft—and is assembled with bow. 


Perfect balance and perfect 
‘‘feel''—these features assure 
sharper control, extra ‘‘zing”’ 
with MacGregor Tennis Rackets! 
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ROSEWALL, HOAD 
REMAIN AMATEURS 


by JIM RUSSELL 


On Monday morning, October 17th, 
at 9 a.m., Ken Rosewall and Lewis Hoad 
let it be known that they had telephoned 
Jack Kramer rejecting his offer of pro- 
fessional contracts for fees of £20,000 
each. This followed weeks of specula- 
tion as to “The Twins’ ” intention, weeks 
in which Australia kept its collective 
finger crossed almost as fervently as 
when Frank Sedgman and Ken Mc- 
Gregor were saved for Australian ten- 
nis in 1951 by the last minute “wed- 
ding present” testimonial to the newly 
wed Sedgmans. 

A ticker tape reception for the team 
on their return home through the packed 
streets of Sydney could have helped the 
emotional side of the change in plans. 
Two thousand people cheered wildly as 
the Lord Mayor, Alderman Pat Hills, 
supported by LTAA President Don 
Ferguson and NSWLTA Acting Presi- 
dent Alec Colvin, and A. C. Kelly, state 
minister representing the Premier of 
N. S. W., made brief speeches of wel- 
come. A decision that might seem wise in 
Los Angeles could seem quite the op- 
posite in the welcoming atmosphere 
Down Under. 

Harry Hopman was given a tremen- 
dous reeeption from the crowd. He an- 
nounced that the boys would each reply 
in the order of their ages. Rex Hartwig 
spoke first, followed by Neale Fraser. 
Then, with enthusiasm growing higher 
and higher, Ken Rosewall approached 
the microphone and said his piece. But 
the biggest roar from the crowd was 
saved for Lew Hoad, sensational run- 
away bridegroom and Davis Cup-win- 
ning victor over Trabert. 

It was no slip of the tongue as Lew, 
carefully picking his words, said, “J 
am happy to be a member of the team 
which won the Davis Cup back for Aus- 
tralia, and if, in December, 1956, we 
lose it again, I hope that I will be on 
the team which is sent abroad to try to 
win it back!” From that moment on, 
officials and fans were confident that 
Lew would not turn pro. The dubious 
factor was Rosewall. However, fast talk- 
ing by David Blacklock, managing di- 
rector of Slazenger’s Ltd., which firm 
employs Ken, eventually won the day. 
The going must have been tough for an- 
other firm, the Carnation Milk Com- 
pany, was requested to help make the 
retaining offer sufficiently attractive. 
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TENNIS representative Jim Russell in Melbourne. The Fergusons are expected to visi 
England and the States next year. 


The Background 

Kramer made his offer of £ 20,000 to 
the two Australians while they were in 
the States. From there they flew to 
Japan to play a series of exhibitions, 
and the public, press and officials were 
left to sweat it out in a welter of rumors 
and speculation. The Australian press 
burned the radio telephone between 
Sydney and Japan, but all they got was 
the same reply: “We have received an 
offer from Kramer; it will be hard to 
turn down; we will make no decision 
until we have talked with our families.” 

The build up began to assume the 
proportions of a national crisis. Hart- 
wig, the first of the tourists to return, 
was met by the press at Sydney Airport, 
Mascot, but he refused to say anything: 
“I only know that the boys have re- 
ceived offers. I have not seen any con- 
tract nor can | say for sure what the 
boys will do because the matter is not 
discussed among the team.” 

Next home was Rosewall. He had 
been given permission to return ahead of 
his teammates so that he could attend 
the wedding of his girl friend’s sister. 
He was just as adamant in stating that 
he would make no decision until he 
could first talk to his parents. 

The first ripple on the mill pond was 
Rosewall’s meeting with his employers, 
Slazengers Ltd. Accompanied by his 
father, Ken sat down with managing 
director David Blacklock and a couple 
of other executives, and batted the ball 
around. From reports of this meeting 
it appeared that Rosewall senior was of 
the opinion that his son should accept 
the Kramer offer. This was the first 
surprise. 

The second came a few days later 
when the rest of the team arrived. One of 


the first to have a lengthy discussion 
with Lew was his mother, who gave him 
the latest reports on Jenny, who was 600 
miles away in Melbourne. There fol- 
lowed a family conference at the air- 
port in which Mrs. Hoad senior gave 
Lew hers and her husband’s opinion, 
which was Jhat the Kramer offer was too 
small]! 

Next followed the Hoad statement a 
the civic reception in which he ap 
nounced that he would be available for 
Davis Cup play. Aussie tennis officials 
were delighted, but the effect on Ken 
Rosewall and his family who had, by 
now, figured that the boys would take 
the plunge together was, I would im 
agine, disturbing. By Sunday, October 
16, the Sydney Sun-Herald printed « 
story that Lew had decided to stay 
amateur. As Adrian Quist, a director of 
Dunlop Sports Co., the firm which em- 
ploys Lew, is attached to this paper a 
tennis correspondent, it was assumed 
they had the inside running on the 
Hoad camp. But the boys were stil 
holding the final announcement until the 
last minute. Kramer had given them 
until October 17 and the deadline had 
arrived. 

On Monday morning the announce 
ment came. Only those who have visited 
or lived in Australia can imagine the 
result that the decisions by the two 20 
year olds would cause. National radio 
stations all over the country flashed the 
bulletin a few minutes after 9 a.m., the 
time which was chosen as the release 
zero hour, while newsreel cameras and 
newspapermen invaded the homes of the 
Rosewalls in Sydney and the Staleys, 
where Hoad was staying in Melbourne. 
Midday newspapers in all states ran big 
posters and front page stories on the 
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decision, while editorial writers differed 
on whether the kids were being wise. 

To help Rosewall make up his mind, 
Slazengers handed him a five year con- 
tract with the option for Ken to cancel 
at the end of the second year and with 
an executive job at the end of his play- 
ing years. Carnation Milk will pay him 
as a part-time salesman but at a figure, 
it is estimated, that is more than most 
people receive for full-time work. 

Hoad did not bother to make any ef- 
forts to improve his financial position. 
He was content to continue with the 
firm that employs him, Dunlop. There 
may have been personal factors in 
Hoad’s decision, for it is rumored 
that Jenny and Lew will apply to the 
LTAA for permission to tour Europe 
next year on a private basis. Frank 
Sedgman and Jean were permitted to 
do this in 1952, and it was during this 
trip that he won the Wimbledon and 
U. S. singles titles. 

Kramer actually had the signatures 
of the boys to contracts, but this was 
not considered to be a legal bar to the 
final rejection. First of all, the LTAA 
holds contracts with the boys prohibit- 
ing them from turning professional until 
after January 31st, 1956. Similarly 
Slazengers has a contract of employ- 
ment with Rosewall and, in addition, 
both are minors in law, being under the 
age of 21, so that their signatures are 
worthless without the approval of their 
parents. Then again, knowing Kramer 
as we do, it is highly unlikely that he 
would have envoked any legal restraint. 

There was one further complication. 
Kramer, on hearing the news, immedi- 
ately made arrangements to fly to Aus- 
tralia to have one final talk with the 
youngsters. He raised the ante to 
$57,000, $12,000 more than his original 
offer, but the Australian atmosphere 
(as well as a counter-offer from Dun- 
lop) dulled the edge of the generous 
cash offer. Hoad no doubt would have 
accepted had the offer been $10,000 
higher! 


“AUSTRALIAN TIDBITS 


Mervyn Rose won the Sydney Metro- 
politan Singles at Strathfield, N. S. W., 
on Saturday, October 15th, beating Don 
Candy in the final, 6-0, 2-6, 6-4. Ken 
Rosewall, only back from his Davis Cup 
trip a few days, did not play in the sin- 
gles, but teamed with veteran John 
Bromwich to take the doubles. They beat 
Rose and Candy in the final, 6-2, 3-6, 
d§6-3, after a perilous opening match in 
the second round against juniors Gra- 
ham Regan and Bruce Gulley. Regan 
24nd Gulley almost caused a tournament 
ig disaster by taking the first set and hold- 
ing match point in the third with Gulley 
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serving at 5-3. However, the less experi- 
enced boy, a nephew of Vivian McGrath, 
served a double fault and allowed the 
internationals back into the game. 

Two young players who have bene- 
fited by their travels abroad, Billy Gil- 
mour and Roy Emerson, came close to 
eliminating Candy and Rose in the semi- 
final stage, losing at 10-8, 5-7, 12-10. 

Australian champion Beryl Penrose 
wore a heavy winter overcoat to protect 
her from the effects of a cold before she 
went out to play N. S. W. star junior 
Margaret Hellyer in the women’s singles 
semi-finals. The youngster proved too 
strong under the circumstances and won, 
6-2, 6-2. In another semi-final, Mary 
Carter, Penrose’s teammate on_ this 
years European tour, beat Mrs. Mary 
Hawton 9-7, 6-4, and then went on to 
win the final from Hellyer, 6-1, 6-1. 

Neil Gibson continued his good run 
of victories by taking the junior boys’ 
singles over Warren Jacques, 6-3, 6-0. 

n nt * 


The districts of Australia take their 
tennis seriously. Two women’s teams 
tied in the final of the interdistrict com- 
petition in the Metropolitan area of 
Sydney, and it was decided to replay 
the match on the following Sunday. Only 
fly in the ointment was that Beth Jones, 
star and captain of one of the teams, 
would be in Brisbane, a distance of 
nearly 700 miles, representing N. S. W. 
in a match against Queensland. How- 
ever, since there is no play in Brisbane 
on Sunday, it was decided to fly Beth 
to Sydney on Saturday night to play 
the Sunday match, then fly back to Bris- 
bane to continue the interstate fixture. 


* * oe 


The fact that Tony Trabert and Vic 
Seixas were unavailable to tour Aus- 
tralia this summer caused complica- 
tions they never dreamed of. The 
N.S.W.L.T.A. wanted to have the Aus- 
tralian L.T.A. invite a strong Italian 
team in time to compete in the N. S. W. 
Championships November 9th to No- 
vember 19th. However, this did not suit 
the LTAA, who were negotiating to have 
Nicola Pietrangeli and Luis Ayala ar- 
rive in time for the National Cham- 
pionships in late January of 1956, and 
they wished to avoid a long tour by 
these players. 

So the N. S. W. Association set out 
to invite Hugh Stewart and Gil Shea 
to play in their State tournament at 
their (NSW’s) own expense. By some 
misunderstanding the LTAA, who must 
be the body issuing the invitation on a 
nation to nation basis, informed N. S. W. 
that in their opinion they did not think 
Stewart or Shea were highly enough 
ranked to warrant the invitation and 
they therefore had decided against the 
move. 


N.S. W., hot under the collar at what 
it felt was an infringement of its sov- 
ereign right to spend its money as it 
thinks fit, requested the LTAA to re- 
consider the decision. This was done 
and the national body agreed to the in- 
vitations. However, by this time Shea 
was unavailable and the N. S. W. execu- 
tive decided to switch to a request for 
Herb Flam and Stewart. At the time of 
writing, there was no decision on who, 
if any, would make the visit. 

* * * 

Australia’s chief article of export 
these days seems to be young tennis 
players. Excited by the tales of the re- 
turning free-lance players, more and 
more make the trip the following year 
at their own expense. Once in England 
they are able to move from tournament 
to tournament, there and on the Contin- 
ent, with expenses supplied. Next year 
there will be a host of new faces, in- 
cluding Graham Regan and _ Bruce 
Gulley from Sydney. Billy Gilmour and 
the Queensland girls, Fay Muller and 
Daphne Seeney, are planning to return. 

Something Ken and Lew did not 
know: Whether they had turned pro or 
remained amateur, the NSWLTA had 
planned making a wedding present to 
the Hoads and 21st birthday presents to 
Rosewall and Hoad during the NSW 
Championships. If the boys had gone 
over to Kramer, the presents would have 
been made before their departure over- 
seas. 

. * : 

One outcome of the attempted Kramer 
raid on the Australian tennis chicken 
house was a tightening of the lips and 
the fists of many Australian officials who 
discussed a move to prevent Kramer 
from using the courts of amateur tennis 
bodies. Until now the administrators 
have felt that when players such as Sedg- 
man and McGregor had reached amateur 
tennis maturity, they should be helped 
into professionalism by a realistic ap- 
proach to the matter of renting courts 
to tennis promoters. But when Jake 
attempted to take the top players from 
the Aussie amateur heap, the adminis- 
trators felt the time had come to pad- 
lock the stable before all the horses were 
stolen. 

A” * - 

The Lord Mayor of Melbourne, Coun- 
cillor Selig, has announced a testimonial 
fund appeal will be launched to reward 
Harry Hopman for his unselfish devo- 
tion to the task of producing and de- 
veloping players over the recent years, 
thus keeping Australia in the forefront 
of world tennis. Contributions should 
be forwarded to the Lord Mayor, Mel- 
bourne. The announcement just beat a 
reported move in Sydney to launch a 
similar appeal on behalf of Rosewall 
and Hoad., 
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Surprise winners of the men’s doubles event in Alexandria 
were ex-Belgian Davis Cupper Jacques Peten (left) and 
former Egyptian Davis Cupper H. M. Zalzal. 


ace 

(Above) Teddy Tinling gives a lead for the 1956 tennis season 
with a Y-Line coat of mohair and botany stripe worn over 6 
long torso dress. Photo, European. (Below) Joan Schwartz, Miss 
New Mexico of 1955, presents the Southwestern Sectional 
Trophies to Tut Bartzen (left) and runner-up George Druliner. 





Linda Livingston of El Paso (right) defeated Maria Cooley of 
Albuquerque in both women’s and junior girls’ singles in the 
Southwestern Sectional Tournament 
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Former National Boys Champion Wade Herren (right) won the Professional tennis’ latest acquisition, Doris Hart, visited New 
Sixth Annual Cavalier Invitation by defeating Gene Wash in York and house-guested with Florence Blanchard of Forest 
a 7-5, 6-4 final. Hills. 


A GREAT NEW A FINE NEW 


DUNLOP FIRST CHOICE OF pl ee 


“DEEP NAP” ‘ MAXPLY 
TENNIS BALL Tee FRAMES 


Dunlop Tennis Balls and Rackets 
have been used by more Davis Cup 
players and in more major tennis events 
than those of any cther make. You 
bring quality into play when you 
rely on Dunlop Tennis Equipment. 


Developed by Dunlop's world- 


wide research, used at the TENNIS BALLS, RACKETS 
Challenge Round Davis Cup AND PRESSES 


Matches in Australia, this new 

“Deep Nap" Dunlop Ball is 

eb with nylon-dacron felt. DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER 

t. features greater accuracy, CORPORATION 

unprecedented playing life and 

a sympathetic feel on the racket. SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
Numbered for instant identifi- 500 FIFTH AVE. ¢ NEW YORK CITY 36 


cation with lasting imprint 
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THE PAN AMERICAN 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by PANCHO LONA 
Photographs, J. CORTES SOLIS 


The fourteenth Pan American Tennis 
Championships came to a conclusion at 
5:00 P. M. Sunday, October 16, beating 
Hurricane Katie by the proverbial nose. 
Unfortunately, the threatening and cold 
weather on the last two days harmed the 
attendance, though nevertheless permit- 
ting the matches to be concluded on 
time. Art Larsen played and defeated 
the Mexican National Champion, Mario 
Llamas, 6-4, 8-6, 10-12, 6-4. Llamas had 
Larsen 4-2, his serve, in the second set, 
then went to pieces as a result of Lar- 
sen’s constant protests against real or 
imaginary noise—people walking about 
in the stands to take their seats and 
what-not. Mario was so disturbed that he 
served three double-faults in succession. 
Llamas surprised all by regaining his 
concentration and taking the third set. 
After the rest period, Mario tried to 
speed up his game and therein made 
his mistake. He forced his pace to the 
limit and lost the fourth canto 6-4 due 
mostly to his errors; balls went out by 
inches or taped the net. It was a wonder- 
ful match throughout, and had Llamas 
had the opportunity to participate in 
Davis Cup matches in the United States 
this summer, it might have given him the 
edge to beat Larsen again this year. 

In the first round the Tapia brothers, 
Ricardo, and Eugenio, national cham- 
pions 20 and 15 years ago respectively, 
were eliminated by Clif Mayne of Berke- 
ley, California, and Alfredo Wer of 
Guatemala. It was inspiring to see Ricar- 
do play with the same gusto as when he 
carried Cliff Sutter of the United States 
to five hectic sets in a Davis Cup match 
held on the same court back in 1937. 
Fourteen years ago, Eugenio beat 
Schroeder and Kramer for two succes- 
sive days in one of the annual Cali- 
fornia-Mexico team matches. Another 
first round match worth reporting was 
the defeat of Andres Hammersley, 
Chile’s No. 2 player, at the hands of 
Antonio Palafox, an 18-year old from 
Guadalajara, who is a cousin of Gustavo, 
our current national champion. 

In the second round we witnessed the 
defeat of Enrique Morea, champion of 
Argentina, by Englishman Roger,Becker, 
6-3, 7-5. In this round Ashley Cooper, 
Australia’s national junior champion, 
defeated Esteban Reyes, current U. S. 


Art Larsen gracefully slides into the ball. 
Note the skid marks on the court. 
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junior champion, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, in a 
beautifully contested and close match. 

The real fireworks started in the quar- 
ter-finals. Larsen beat Cooper 8-6 in the 
fourth set, while Becker won over Gus- 
tavo Palafox, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 9-7. Becker’s 
play was a revelation. In last year’s Pan 
American Championships, his showing 
was only fair, but this year he appeared 
to be a finished product. He ascribed 
his progress to the fact that he was 
given coaching by the great Hopman in 
Australia for four months. Second 
seeded Herb Flam eliminated Hugh 
Stewart at 6-0 in the fourth set. In the 
last quarter-finals, Mario Llamas beat 
Australia’s Malcolm Anderson rather 
handily, 6-1, 6-0, 6-4. 

The most colorful match of the 
tournament was the Llamas-Flam five 
setter in which the foxy defensive game 
of Herbie was ultimately vanquished by 
a Llamas who was constantly storming 
the net. In view of Llamas’ record during 
the last two years, this feat cannot be 
termed an upset. Mario twice had Tony 
Trabert match point in the 1953 Pan 
American Championships, and last year 
he beat Bergelin, Seixas and Larsen on 
three successive days only to lose to 
Trabert in a four set final. The other 
semi-final match between Larsen and 








































Winner Angela Mortimer stiff-arms a 
backhand on the clay courts of Chapu 
tepec. 


the redoubtable Becker was nip anf 
tuck only in the first set, which Art wo 
at 7-5. After that Larsen’s fabulow 
touch was at its best and he won h 
scores of 6-2, 6-2. 
The Women’s Singles 

The British girls dominated the fiel 
in both singles and doubles. In the fi 
round, Shirley Bloomer defeated Melit 
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Angela Buxton lays back her wrist for an 
overhead. 




















Mixed doubles opponents were Gustavo and Olga Palafox (left) and Angela Buxton 
and Ashley Cooper. 
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Mario Llamas, a master of the courts in Mexico City’s high altitude, slices a backhand 
(see the beveled face) from just inside the baseline. 
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Hard-hitting Aussie Ashley Cooper went 
out to Larsen in a four-set quarter-finals. 


Ramirez, now Mrs. Castro, rather hand- 
ily, 6-3, 6-3. In so doing, however, 
Shirley took a nasty spill, spraining her 
knee, so that she was forced to default 
thereafter. In that same first round 
Yolanda Ramirez, Melita’s sister, beat 
Angela Buxton, 6-3, 6-4. 

The best women’s match was a quar- 
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ter-final between Yola Ramirez and 
Angela Mortimer, which was played 
almost entirely from the back court and 
which went to the English girl in three 
good sets. Rosa Maria Reyes won by 
default over Shirley Bloomer and Althea 
Gibson defeated Karol Fageros, 6-4, 
7-5. The Gibson girl was not able to 
control her attacking game too well in 
this altitude, but her guns, just the same, 
were too much for the beautiful and 
charming Karol. In the other quarter- 
final, the biggest upset of the tourna- 


ment was registered when Mary Ann 
Mitchell of San Francisco defeated top 
seeded Darlene Hard, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2. Dar- 
lene appeared perhaps over-confident 
and therefore careless against courage- 
ous little Mary Ann who, throughout the 
tournament, was a little tigress in an 
angel wrapping. 

Mary Ann did not slack her pace in 
the semi-finals, where she beat Rosa 
Maria Reyes 6-4, 6-3 in a match replete 
with brilliant play on both sides. Rosa 
Maria, No. 2 in the Mexican rankings, 
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Herb Flam, showing excellent concentration, gets down well for a low backhand. 
Crowds were poor due to the bad weather preceding Hurricane Katie. 


emed to be unable to storm the net as 
is her wont. In the other bracket, Angela 


aMortimer beat Althea Gibson 16-14, 6-1. 
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When Althea realized that she could not 
control her usual hard game, she re- 
sorted to keeping the ball in play and in 
this department the English girl was 
everyone’s master. She reminded us of 


Mrs. Lambert Chambers when we saw 
her play in Forest Hills in the early 
°20’s—a perfect machine in returning 
balls and in scoring placements from the 
baseline. This was the general charac- 
teristic of the final match in which 
Mortimer defeated Mitchell, 6-3, 6-3. 
Results on Page 62 
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Hugh Stewart and doubles partner Mary 
Ann Mitchell. 








RUBICO 


MODERN COURT SURFACING 


RUBICO TOP DRESSING... . the easy, one-day 
epplication of RUBICO GREEN or RED DRESS- 
ING will give a beautiful, faster drying court. 


RUBICO TOP SURFACING... RUBICO GREEN 
SURFACING will give a green surface for surer 
footing, quicker drying and an earlier and longer 
playing season. 


RUBICO NEW COURT SURFACE... . modernizes 
present clay courts and provides a green, fast- 
drying COURT of CHAMPIONS. These courts 
are dustless, glareless and resilient. They are 
lowest in maintenance . . . longest in playing 
season. 


. « Equipment 
. . Construction. 


Materials . 
Engineering Supervision . 


For Perfect Tennis Court Surfacing, write to 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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A COURT FAVORITE 


.--INVINCIBLE NET 


Invincible tennis nets have earned a reputation for 
quality and long wear that makes them the favorite 
on any court. “Tournament Tested” Invincible nets are 
made to meet every requirement. So, follow the lead 
of top pros and amateurs everywhere. Make your next 
net — an Invincible net. 
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TEE SHIRTS 

SHORTS 7 69 4 each 
BRIEFS 

ATHLETIC 

SHIRTS 49 ¢ each 
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Present at the Second Annual Eastern Market of the No 
tional Sporting Goods Assogiation were Seamless’ Harry 
Abeltin (left) and Ed Donnelly. The Market took over two 
floors at one of New York’s big hotels, and the variow 
eastern manufacturers set up individual exhibits. 
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Buyer Julius Krone (right) visits the Cortland rooms and che 
with president Larry Brown. 
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A larger-than-life cardboard figure of Frank Kovacs towers 
_— Cortland’s Larry Brown (left) and Dick Covington. 
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Tommy Giangrande of Harry C. Lee & Co. sets out his equip- 
ment for the three day show. 
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Howard Bliss (center), with L. F. Young and Dave Perchonock, ' 
aig “epresent Pennsylvania Athletic, one of the 114 Eastern Bob Rubens (left), distributor for Slazenger’s, greets buyer 
exhibitors. Joel Dreier. Photos, Sam Cooper. 
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In Jack Kramer's interesting article in the October issue 
of WORLD TENNIS, he stated that only three players in 
the world could prevent him from taking net after service 
owing to the fact that these three—Budge, Kovacs and 
Bromwich—were equipped with the essential crosscourt 
drive on the backhand side in addition, of course, to the 
down-the-line shot. In the case of Bromwich this was a two- 
handed stroke. Many top class players rely mainly on a 
sliced backhand, and those that can drive the ball cannot 
consistently hit the ball crosscourt at the angle necessary to 
pass the incoming volleyer. As Kramer says, this is one of 
the more difficult shots in the game. Why is this a difficult 
stroke to execute and why do so many players depend mostly 
on a sliced backhand, which is ineffective against a net 
rusher ? 

It has often been said that the backhand is the more 
natural stroke as compared with the forehand; this is due to 
the position of the racket arm in relation to the body when 
standing sideways to the net. On the forehand side the racket 
arm is behind and away from the net, whereas on the back- 
hand side the racket arm is towards the net and it is much 
easier to swing the arm freely with the transference of weight 
from the back to the front foot in the latter position. For 
the pivotal point of the swing, which is the right shoulder 
(with the exception of southpaws), is, for the forehand, NOT 
OPPOSITE THE PLACE WHERE THE BALL SHOULD 
BE HIT, which is opposite the left leg. On the backhand, 
however, the pivotal point is in line with the right leg and 
therefore opposite the spot where the ball is hit on this side. 

The difficulty with the execution of the backhand drive 
cannot therefore be attributed to any awkwardness in the 
swing of the arm. It is when we turn to the function which 
the wrist plays in forehand and backhand that we find a 
difference which strongly favors the former. The part that 
the wrist plays in the different strokes is given very little 
mention in books on tennis; indeed, strokes are sometimes 
referred to as “wristless,” but this is far from being the case. 
Though the wrist may be locked at the moment of impact 
with the ball, it plays an essential part in bringing the 
racket head around on the commencement of the forward 
swing so that it can meet the ball squarely in direct line with 
the shot. Furthermore, the wrist action from the moment the 
swing forward is started to the moment of impact speeds up 
the racket head, and therefore the speed of the whole swing, 
in a way that would be impossible without the use of the 
wrist. 

Wrist action differs between one stroke and another, be- 
tween a slice and a drive, and varies according to the way 
the racket arm is taken back in preparation for the swing. 
However, we are chiefly concerned here with the backhand 
drive and why it presents more difficulty than the slice. We 
can readily see that in the forehand drive the wrist is cocked 
backwards at the commencement of the swing forward, and 
its movement in the swing may be compared to a hinge 
action. Used in this way, the wrist has strength and is com- 
paratively easy to control since it was made to function easily 
like this. In the backhand slice, the racket is taken back to 
a point higher than that at which the ball will be hit: this 
in itself simplifies the stroke, for it will be found that nearly 
all players take the racket back high enough on the backhand 
to be above the point of contact with the ball. 
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THE BACKHAND CROSSCOURT 


by PETER YOUNG 


With the drive, however, further adjustment is required 
to bring the racket head down after it has swung back, to a 
position below where the ball will be hit. It is this further 
adjustment that causes some difficulty with many players, 
and it necessitates a wrist action which some cannot con. 
sistently control. Rosewall, for example, who has a great 
backhand shot, takes the racket head back as high or higher 
than his head for all his backhand strokes, whether the ball 
is hit high up, at medium height or low down. The adjust. 
ment for the stroke he intends making is made at the end 
of the back swing, and for a low or even medium height 
ball it requires a considerable movement of the racket head. 

One of the greatest of all French players, Lacoste, took 
the racket back OVER HIS LEFT SHOULDER for a normal 
backhand drive and, from there, brought the racket all the 
way down to a position below his waist before driving the 
ball. Yet he had one of the most consistent and accurate 
backhand strokes of all time. 





Apart from this difference in the backswing, there is per- 
haps a more important distinction in the way the wrist | 
functions at the beginning of the forward swing as between 
the slice and drive. In the slice, when the racket is taken | 
back, the racket face is open and the wrist cocked slightly 
upward; then, as the racket arm swings downwards on the | 
ball, the racket head REMAINS OPEN THROUGHOUT | 
THE STROKE and this movement requires a fairly simple | 
wrist action which, though lacking in power, is easy to con- | 
trol. As the ball is hit with backspin, however, it will tend 
to rise and is not an effective shot against a net rusher. With 
the backhand drive, the racket head at the commencement of 
the forward swing is not cocked upwards by the wrist but 
is held almost completely open—in the case of some players, 
Rosewall included, it is horizontal with the court. As the 
racket is brought around to meet the ball squarely, a turning 
or rolling action of the wrist is required to bring the racket 
head from the near horizontal to a vertical position in rela- 
tion to the court. It is this action which, owing to the way 
the wrist is made to function, is less easy to control, espe- 
cially if real power is put into the shot, and beginners find 
it well nigh impossible to accomplish. A strong yet flexible 
wrist is needed. 

Another factor is involved when we approach the question 
of hitting the crosscourt backhand drive as opposed to the 
one down the line, especially the one that must be hit across 
the incoming volleyer at an angle acute enough to drop in 
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the forecourt and near the sideline. To begin with, the ball 
must be taken earlier for the crosscourt shot; if the ball 
must be hit late, it is extremely difficult to make the shot, for 
the wrist simply hasn’t the strength to come up and over the 
ball as it can on the forehand when the ball is hit late on 
that side. Moreover, owing to the position of the racket arm 
as between forehand and backhand, the ball can be driven 
later on the forehand when the ball is farther behind the 
player. 

Paradoxically, it has often been the case that players with 
great backhand drives have a comparative weakness on the 
forehand, and Budge and Rosewall are good examples of 
this. Perhaps they have been endowed by nature with some 
peculiarity in the wrist which accounts for this just as Bing 
Crosby has a peculiar Adam’s Apple to account for his ex- 
ceptional voice! 
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SMART!! 


THE SMOKING STAND 





This novel, good-looking Smoking 
Stand is ideal for Tennis Club, Pro 
Shop or Home . . . Beautifully finished 
in birds-eye maple veneer . . . Remov- 
able ash try in center, space provided 
for two highball glasses, four packs of 
book matches. 


List Price EACH $19.95. 


Send orders to Dept. J, Box 3, Gracie 
Station, New York, N. Y. 
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“The World’s Leading 
Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 
A complete record of every 
well known tournament player 
for the year 1955, showing 
wins and losses in each tourna- 
ment. : 
50c 


Send your check or money order 
now to: 


World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 











XMAS SUGGESTIONS 


6. Album of the Stars 


1. Doris Hart’s Autobiography 
The champion’s own story .. . 
delightfully warm and full of ten- 
nis personalities. 
$2.75 


2. The Smoking Stand 
A lovely racket-and-ashtray com- 
bination . . . expensively extrava- 
gant. 
$19.95 


3. The United States Davis Cup 
Team 
A mounted 1034” by 1234” photo- 
graph that has been breaking all 
popularity records . . . ideal for 
a trophy room. 
$6.00 


4. Tennis Key Ring 
The keys are held between a 
racket and a tennis ball . . . has 
to be seen to be appreciated . . . 
everyone is buying it. 
$6.50 (Tax included) 


5. Ned Potter’s Record Book 


The complete records of 175 men 
and women all over the world 
. . . 1955 Edition. 

Only 50c 


A deluxe limited edition . . . the 
stars and the stadiums .. . the 
1955 season in glorious 8” by 10” 
photographs. 


$50.00 


~ 


. Tennis Cuff Links 
An unusual and beautiful gift for 
every tennis lover .. . in enamel 
on sterling. 
$9.00 (Tax included) 


8. Christmas Cards (50) 


Designed by Axel Kaufman .. . 


a delightfully light card . . . your 
name imprinted for $2.50 extra. 
$7.50 


9. The Fred Perry Shirt 
The shirt with the famous Wim- 
bledon wreath . . . Available in 
white, black, navy, terra cotta 
red, soft corn or light blue. . . 
Sizes 36-40 (small, medium, large) 
and 42-44 (extra large). Colors 
in 38-44. Women’s sizes: small, 
medium and large. 
$5.50 (women) and $6.50 


10a. The Court Clasp 


An Eddie Jacobs original of 
crossed rackets on a black oval 
frame. 

$2.00 


ORDER BLANK 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York City 
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DO AWAY WITH GRASS 


by Welby Van Horn 


Jack Kramer, probably more than 
anyone else, is unwittingly responsible 
for the present lack of spectator appeal 
in tennis through his introduction of the 
so-called “big game.” It was Jack who 
first introduced the continuous serve and 
volley tactics that we now accept as the 
necessary winning formula. To be sure, 


there were other big games before 
Kramer dominated. However, Kramer 


was the first who stressed the importance 
of the monotonous and regular advance 
to the net behind each and every serve, 
without fail, for the entire length of a 
match. He forced his professional tour- 
ing opponents to do the same in self 
defense. His success was a good enough 
reason for young players to copy his 
style, and so today you have this very 
same pattern of play which threatens to 
hurt the popularity of the game as a 
spectator sport. In his WORLD TEN- 
NIS article, “Batting the Ball,” Jack 
comes forth with some suggestions which 
he feels would eliminate the evils of 
the “big game.” This is only fitting for, 


after all, he started it! 

To bring back a better balance be- 
tween the server and receiver, Jack has 
suggested four possible changes in the 
rules. They are as follows: 

1. Make the server stand two feet be- 
hind the baseline. 

2. Shorten the service line. 

3. Soften the balls. 

1}. Restrict the server from volleying 
the first return and make the receiver 
also wait one stroke before coming in. 

I agree with Jack that something 
should be done to take the one-sided ad- 
vantage away from the server. Certainly 
it is true (and no better evidence was 
needed than witness of the recent Na- 
tional Championship) that, although 
tennis is being played by more people 
than ever before, it is not interesting to 
the “sports enthusiast,” the fellow who 
buys a ticket to baseball, basketball, 
football, and other sporting events. 
Why, the game is even becoming dull to 
the “tennis enthusiast” who is probably 








































a week-end player himself—-and he un. 
derstands the game! 

Are Kramer’s suggestions a possible 
solution? I’m inclined to think that the 
problems are much more complex and 
cannot be rectified by a mere change of 
one rule. 

For example, in California and prac. 
tically every other section of the United 
States, tennis is played on cement, 
asphalt, cork-turf, clay, har-tru, teniko, 
or some other similar composition sur. 
face. On the latter type of courts the 
bounce of the ball is either more accu- 
rate or slower. ON THESE COURTS 
THE PLAYER RECEIVING SERVICE 
HAS A GOOD CHANCE TO COPE 
WITH THE “BIG GAME” MORE 
SUCCESSFULLY. As a result, I arrive 
at the conclusion that tennis has lost 
spectator appeal on the remaining sur- 
faces—grass, canvas, and wood. These 
are the surfaces where the “big game” 
predominates, rallies are shorter and 
the game is dull. 

Most of the important amateur tourna- 
ments are held, and have been held for 
AGES, on grass courts in the Eastern 
section of the United States. Canvas is 
used primarily on the professional tours. 
Wood is used very seldom. All of these 
surfaces breed the same evil from a 
spectator standpoint, grass probably 
more than any type. What should be 
done then? 

Should the rules be changed, possibly 
as Kramer suggests, to give better bal- 
ance to receiver and server on grass, 
canvas, and wood courts—at the ex: 
pense of the surfaces I would consider 
adequate; or should different sets of 
rules be applied to each playing surface; 
or, perhaps, the amateurs and profes 
sionals should play the game with dif- 
ferent rules? Football, for instance, has 
some changes in the amateur and pro 
fessional rules. Possibly Jack will 
change a rule and apply same in his 
next professional tour. 

What about grass courts then? The 
possible answer is not a new thought 
and came to me while reading Col. James 
Bishop’s answer to the questionnaire in 
the WORLD TENNIS issue of October. 
The question was, “What is the biggest 
problem or weakness in amateur tennis 
today?” Col. Bishop claims the biggest 
problem is with the difficulties of the 
clubs on the Grass Court Circuit—the 
unwillingness of the clubs to do any- 
thing to promote tennis. 

I personally feel that most of the 
problems would disappear if the Gras 
Court Circuit was eliminated! 

Let us assume that tennis interest if 
on the uptrend, more clubs are affiliated 





Coach Van Horn gives talented little 
Carlos Alvarez a lesson on the serve @ 
San Juan’s Caribe Hilton Hotel. 
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with the USLTA as member clubs, and 
tennis is booming at the local level. If 
this is the case, we must also assume 
that more tennis players will be de- 
veloped in the future and, by the law of 
averages, more players of tournament 
calibre will want to play in the major 


events—on grass. If there are problems 
now in using the grass courts of the 


various clubs for practice purposes and 
in keeping the draws down to a limited 
manageable number, what will be the 
case in the future? It is Col. Bishop’s 
opinion that the Grass Court Circuit, 
to survive, must expand. WOULD IT 
NOT BE BETTER TO LET THE 
GRASS COURT CIRCUIT DIE COM- 
PLETELY? Concentrate the  tourna- 
ments at clubs which do not have courts 
presenting the problem associated with 
grass. Spread the tournaments around 
to other sections of the country! Then, 
you would be doing an honest to good- 
ness tennis promotion job, and stimulus 
would be given to areas where it is 
needed the most. Baseball, loaded with 
tradition, found it necessary to move 
three franchises to other cities (Boston 
to Milwaukee, Philadelphia to Kansas 
City, St. Louis to Baltimore). 

The major tennis tournaments (all 
played on grass in the New England, 
New York and Philadelphia areas) have 
been in existence for umpteen years and 
at the same sites, more or less. The 
Eastern states have had “big time” ten- 
nis in their backyard for all of these 
years, yet I am not aware of any appre- 
ciable growth of the game in this area. 
A transfusion is needed. 

It has always been my contention that 
the National Singles should produce 
the best tennis. The players are “up” 
for this event, for their rankings are 
dependent to a large extent on their 
showing in this tournament. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case! The ten- 
nis public sees very few high calibre 
matches in the Nationals. This is not 
the fault of the players, but is due to 
the elements of the courts—the fast 
surface, bad bounces and the wind. The 
Long Island area is nearly always 
windy and the stadium at Forest Hills 
produces a multitude of swirling, un- 
predictable currents. 

The very nature of the changing trend 
in tennis tactics should be enough to 
convince the grass devotee that his sur- 
face is outmoded under today’s playing 
conditions. There was a time when a 
grass court, during a tournament, would 
be worn bare around the baselines but a 
fairly respectable bounce could be ex- 
pected. Now the courts are worn at the 
baselines, as well as four or five feet to 
either side of the service line because of 
the “big game.” The result is all the 
evils of the “big game” with short 
rallies and bad bounces. 
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ALWAYS A “SMASH” HIT! 


No wonder Florida is the best place 





to live -- work -- play! Top facilities, 
fabulous climate .. . a vast use of 
electric service to provide extra leisure 


for . . . Happier Florida Living. 


FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPARY 

















HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New Englana’s Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 


| CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager Kirkland 7-6100 
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HAR-TRU 
for 


THE GREENBRIER 


For your club . . . your school . . . your resort... 
or at your own home, let HAR-TRU serve you. 


For new courts, reconditioning of old ones, or resurfacing, 


you can depend on fast-drying HAR-TRU . . . the fin- 
est, most modern fast-drying tennis courts in the world. 


For further information, write to: 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE THREE FAULTS 


by DON KLOTZ 


S IS CUSTOMARY for the writer, the week-ends of 
A the past spring and summer from early April through 
Labor Day have been saturated with competitive tennis. 
This competition included university varsity matches, clinics, 
the usual summer tournaments, university class instruction 
and drills with tournament playing juniors. During these 
activities I observed hundreds of players of all degrees of 
ability from six-year old beginners to national junior 
champions. From these observations I have concluded that 
three basic faults are common in greater or lesser degree 
to players of both sexes and all degrees of ability. None 
of these three faults is concerned with the mechanics of the 
game, yet all three apply to an extremely high percentage 
of players regardless of their form or the type of game 
which they may play. 

Fault No. 1. Failure to sustain concentration. This prime 
essential of fine tennis was discussed in WORLD TENNIS 
(January, 1954). I do not believe its importance can be 
over-emphasized. Without it, control cannot be maintained. 
Anticipation will be poor at best. Footwork and preparation 
for strokes will be lazy. Attention to the opponent’s game 
can be little more than indifferent. In short, lack of con- 
centration leads directly to careless, stereotyped tennis! 

Characteristically, a player will perform beautifully for 
a stroke or two, a rally or two, a game or so, maybe even 
for a set, depending on his concentration span. Then he will 
permit his mind to wander and cancel a fine performance 
with a sorry series of errors. Footwork? Strokes? NO! 
Lack of sustained concentration! The most beautiful strokes 
aren’t worth much without a high quality of concentration 
to employ them effectively. 

Sprinkled throughout the collegiate matches and summer 
tournaments was the plaintive wail, “I had him down 5-2, 
30-love and lost the set and match!” Sustained concentration 
through match point would have saved nearly all such losses. 
Few players will drill conscientiously on sustaining concen- 
tration throughout practice periods and hence are unable 
to do so in matches. Too many practice matches consist of 
one set and then a break for relaxation rather than a deter- 
mined drive to win at least the minimum of 12 games 
necessary for victory in match play before resting. You 
should practice as conscientiously on the development of 
your concentration as you do on your strokes! 

Fault No. 2. Over-playing of strokes. This applies both to 
power and accuracy. First, it consists simply of attempting 
to hit the ball so hard that control is lost. The result is a 
high percentage of errors, commonly in the net, with most 
of the remaining shots landing shallow in the opponent’s 
court. These shallow blasts are taken with great glee by the 
opponent, who finds them to be perfect set-ups for a sizzling 
drive in return. 

Secondly, over-playing refers to attempts to hit the ball 
so close to the lines or the top of the net that errors usually 
result within a four-stroke rally (two strokes by each 
player). “Great” shots are attempted on almost every stroke. 


Do I mean to imply that such over-playing gets no place- 
ments, only errors? Not at all! On the contrary, just enough 
aces occur to tempt you to keep on blasting or trying for 
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“big” shots close to the lines. The cost? Approximately 
five errors for every placement! Put in terms of points, that 
is a loss of a game at 15. You are willing to give your 
opponent five points as a result of your errors just to win 
one point by a placement! Fortunately for you, such philan 
thropy is usually matched by your opponent in a resulting 
comedy of errors. It is largely a question of who will mig 
“the mostest the fustest.” Either player could quickly run out 
the match by simply playing a@ little safer, making fewer 
errors, and strangely enough, getting just as many place 
ments! Let your opponent contribute to your win with hig 
error generosity. Don’t give him many points. 

Fault No. 3. Failure to “play the opponent.” | find it very 
refreshing to hear a player say to me in talking over a match, 
“Coach, | tried everything I knew, but I just couldn’t quite 
get the job done” or, “That fellow was easy. He has great 
strokes but all you have to do is play him steady. He over. 
hits so badly.” What I usually hear is, “Oh, my forehand” 
..+ “Oh, my backhand” . . . “My volley was terrible.” There 
is little if any reference to the opponent’s game other than, 
“He was hitting—I wasn’t.” 

It seems to me that in matches players are commonly 
competing not against their opponent but against some kind 
of artificial standard of play which they set for themselves, 
So seldom do I observe tennis players who “get the feel” of 
an opponent during a match. Where lie his strengths and 
weaknesses? What are mine? What do I need to win? 

In early August, during a tournament in Cedar Rapids, 
I was thrilled by one of my nine-year-old boys who had been 
playing for only about ten months. He was competing in 
the 13-and-under division and playing a boy much larger 
and stronger than he. Being greatly out-manned, he lost 
rather badly, but in the process he tried everything he knew 
in attempting to win. This included deep driving, steadiness, 
bloop shots, net attack, and pulling his opponent to the net 
for lobs. Is he too young to be taught strategy? Must we 
wait until the mechanics are perfect to begin learning how 
to play an opponent? I say “NO!” I think youngsters can 
learn strategy coincidentally with strokes. 

Analyzing an opponent in match play can become just as 
habitual as moving into position and stroking a ball, but 
it must be practiced! Make it a part of daily work-out. It 
will pay big dividends in points toward a winning score. 
And it is much more fun than just “hitting the ball.” 





“S$ MASH" — Inside or Outdoors 
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For information and orders, g , write: 
me) S M A S I 4700 WOODLAND AVENUE 
(Not Inc.) WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 
Representative: Frank Parker 
2025 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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OW | Former National Champion Frankie Parker (right), now of Chicago, tries his hand at one of the fastest of racket games, SMASH, 
against table tennis champion Lionel Cloutier. The latter is the Western SMASH titlist. 
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Toreador Art Larsen makes a pass at a papier mache bull as aficionados Jerry De- 
Witts, Angela Mortimer, Althea Gibson and Mario Llamas shout “Ole!” 
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This pencil sketch of Trabert by Marcel 

Niederle of Czechoslovakia was done 

from pictures in WORLD’ TENNIS. 
Niederle has never seen Tony. 








LITTLE BILL 
AGAINST THE GIANTS 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


Hills to a male player whose qualities of sportsmanship 

and interest in the development of young players is out- 
standing, represents one of the most coveted awards in 
tennis. Champions, near-champions and non-champions have 
all been recipients and although the qualifications set forth 
in the deed of gift are long and detailed, they might be 
simply stated as “the player who most nearly approaches the 
qualities for which Little Bill Johnston is remembered.” And 
it is in no sense captious criticism to add that, worthy as the 
winners have been over the years, none of them truly ap- 
proximates the character which has made Billy Johnston one 
of our most beloved champions. 

For Little Bill was little only in comparison to his long- 
time rival, Big Bill Tilden and then, indeed, only in stature. 
For while Tilden, with his great height and majestic pose, 
towered physically and technically over his opponents, John- 
ston had the rare quality of endearing himself to tennis fans 
in spite of a series of defeats which might have disheartened 
many another. 

The rise of California tennis commenced with the advent 
of Maurice McLoughlin in 1909. Coming East for the first 
time, the carrot-haired Californian with the tremendous 
serve and volley captured all hearts and, in his first appear- 
ance in the Nationals, reached the All-Comers’ final where 
he lost to Clothier. That Fall he and his companion from 
the Pacific Coast, Melville Long, were selected as a “lost 
hope” team to meet the Australians in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round. In 1911 McLoughlin won the All-Comers but 
lost to Larned in the Challenge Round and in 1912 he finally 
became the American Champion as Larned retired. 

McLoughlin’s dashing style now became the model for all 
young players so when it became known in the summer of 
1913 that another promising young Californian was on his 
way East for the grass court circuit, the wiseacres moaned, 
“Johnston? Another net-rusher. What has become of the 
classic all-court game?” 

How surprised these critics were when they first caught 
sight of the newest California sensation. They saw a slight, 
feather-weight lad with a white cap pulled down over his 
reddish hair. His forehand was hit with a full sweep of the 
racket and a great curving follow-through. The ball went 
hurtling down the line or across court in perfectly orthodox 
form. Not only that, but Johnston’s backhand belied the 
tradition that left-side strokes were unknown in California. 
There was nothing lethal about his service, although it was 
hard, well-sliced and accurately placed. His volleying was 
deadly but he came to the net only after careful preparation. 
Johnston’s strokes were still in embryo but even a tyro could 
see that there was little of the McLoughlin style about him. 
He was a perfect exponent of the classic style of the Do- 
hertys. 

By the summer of 1915 Johnston had brought his strokes 


Ti JOHNSTON BOWL, presented annually at Forest 
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The great Western forehand of Johnston was the mightiest 
stroke of his day. 


closer to perfection. But he needed more time to get used t 
grass and lost to lesser players at Longwood, Southampton 
and Newport. By the time the championship came along he 
had adjusted his game to the strange surface. He beat Wil: 
liams, the reigning champion, in the semi-final and met Me 
Loughlin in the final. What a difference in the styles of 
two Californians. McLoughlin won the first set at love bul 
it was just a last desperate display of his might. Johnstoy 
tamed the whirlwind with the beautiful symmetry of his 
strokes. 

Johnston was now the standard bearer of the Californ 
succession. In 1916 he stepped back into the ranks. In 
championship he met another net-rushing Californian, Lin 
ley Murray, and beat him by the superiority of his all-couf 
game. Dick Williams was his opponent in the final and fo 
four sets there was little to choose between them. Johnston 
took a 3-0 lead in the fifth set but Williams’ inspired toud 
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came back to him and he pulled out the match. In April, 
1917, the United States entered the World War. The cham- 
pionships were abandoned. Williams became an Army officer 
and Johnston joined the Navy. When they returned in 1919 
a new star was rising. 

The first meeting of the two Bills—Tilden and Johnston— 
was in the 1919 Clay Court championship. Johnston won but 
lost in their next two encounters in the East-West matches 
and at Newport. They met again in the final of the Cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills. They were the outstanding players 
of the year and a hair-raising struggle was predicted. In 
view of his Newport win, Tilden was a slight favorite. But 
Johnston exploited Tilden’s weak backhand with his terrific 
forehand drives and won the title in straight sets. 

It was this defeat, more than anything else, which brought 
home to Tilden the weaknesses in his game. All winter long 
he worked on his backhand, but when the Davis Cup team 
was selected to go to England for Wimbledon and the pre- 
liminary rounds, Tilden was merely a substitute. Johnston 
and Williams, with Chuck Garland as Williams’ doubles 
partner, were considered to be the mainstays of the team. 
Shortly after they arrived in England the team played at 
Queens. Johnston won the event. But it was a different story 
at Wimbledon. Johnston met Parke in the second round and 
was beaten. Williams lost to Mavrogordato. Tilden was the 
only American left. He beat Shimizu in the All-Comers’ 
final and became the first American to win the All-England 


1916 National Championships. 
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championship when he defeated the standing out champion, 
Gerald Patterson, in the challenge round. The two Bills 
paired in the doubles but were beaten by Williams and Gar- 
land, who went on to win the title from Parke and Kings- 
cote. In the Cup matches which followed, Tilden and John- 
ston played both singles and doubles against France and 
British Isles and did not lose a match. 

Tilden was a hero when the team came home. But those 
who had not seen him play belittled his achievement. The 
American championship settled the question. Tilden and 
Johnston met again in the final. 

It was a different Tilden from the half-baked theorist of 
1919. As he came through the preliminary rounds in less 
devastating fashion than Johnston, he was called a jack of 
all strokes and a master of none. Johnston was modest and 
self-effacing. He seemed small and weak beside the great 
height and pugnacious jaw of his opponent. He was the de- 
fending champion but he had the crowd’s sympathy as if he 
were the under-dog. Many, of course, suspected Tilden’s 
supremacy. Even Johnston wondered if he were to meet his 
master. Was it the crash of a photographer’s airplane behind 
the stands at a crucial moment in the third set which upset 
Johnston’s concentration? Was it Tilden’s stream of chops 
after the rain in the fifth? Was it the match point won with 
a blinding ace? Whatever the answer, it spelled the end of 
Little Bill’s hopes for another championship. Though he beat 
Tilden in East-West and other non-title matches, Big Bill 
was forever after Little Bill’s master in the championships. 

In the closing hours of the year, at Auckland, New Zea- 
land, the two Bills brought the Davis Cup back home. 
Brookes, now more than fifteen years older than the day he 
first came to England for a “go” at Laurie Doherty, met 
defeat at the hands of the new Colossus of the tennis world. 
Johnston’s pitiless drives tore the beefy Patterson to ribbons. 
Next day the Americans won the doubles and the reverse 
singles went the same way for a 5-0 victory. 

In their first defense of the Cup in 1921, the two Bills had 
little difficulty defeating the Japanese. In the championship, 
due to the luck of the unseeded draw, they met in the fourth 
round. Tilden bettered his 1920 performance by winning 
in four sets. The Americans passed up the Wimbledon 
championship in 1922 and it became almost exclusively an 
Australian affair. Four men from the Commonwealth were 
in the last eight and three in the semi-final. Patterson re- 
gained his title. He, Anderson and Pat Wood, Australian 
doubles champion, were sent to America to challenge for the 
cup. It was a formidable team. In four rounds of cup ties 
they lost only two matches. 

The Americans were ready for them. Tilden had gone west 
in the spring and Johnston had beaten him twice in Califor- 
nia. Little Bill confirmed the impression he was on the up- 
swing by his performance against the Australians. Anderson 
won only six games and Patterson five against Johnston’s 
whirlwind attack. Tilden had a close shave against Ander- 
son and he and Richards lost the doubles. 

At Germantown in the Nationals, Tilden and Johnston met 
again in the final. The draw had been seeded to insure 
against a repetition of their early meeting of 1921. Both 
men were thoroughly familiar with each other’s game. To 
risk an ill-timed sally to the net was to gamble with defeat. 
The rallies were mostly from the baseline with each man 
fencing for an opening which would permit him to advance 
into forecourt. It was a matchless exhibition of sound de- 
fensive tactics with an attacking mental viewpoint. At this 
Johnston had no superiors. 

His marvellous play in the Cup tie had put him on his 
mettle. He started off by winning the first two sets. Tilden 
won the third and Johnston went to 3-0 in the fourth. But 
Tilden ran off six games to take this set and then won in 
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the fifth. It was Johnston's closest approach to victory. 

In March, 1923, the International Federation abolished 
the so-called world’s hard and grass court championships 
which had been awarded to the Paris and Wimbledon meet- 
ings since 1913. Johnston went to Europe and won them 
both. He was the last holder of these grandiloquent titles. 


At Paris he beat two Frenchmen, an Italian, a Dutchman, 
an Armenian and a Spaniard to reach the final where he 
beat the Belgian, Washer. He had an even more amazing 
record at Wimbledon where he lost only one set. Among his 
victims were his compatriots, Hunter and Richards. His 
match with Richards was one of the greatest ever seen on the 
center court. Richards’ masterful volleying held the crowd 
spellbound. “We never believed such things possible on a 
tennis court,” exclaimed a former champion, “and here we've 
been watching the impossible for nearly an hour.” After 
Richards had saved several match points the end came on 
a double fault as his second service trickled over the net 
into the alley. 

This was Johnston’s apogee. When he returned home he 
was overtennised and far below his brilliant form of over- 
seas. For the first time in five years he missed a crucial shot 
and thereby lost his first Davis Cup match. The Australians 
were again the challengers and for the first time the tie was 
held in the new Stadium of the West Side Tennis Club in 
Forest Hills, dedicated a few weeks earlier when the first 
Wightman Cup match was played there. When Johnston and 
Anderson came on for the first match, thoughts of David 
and Goliath came to the minds of many. Anderson won 
Johnston’s service in the seventh game but Billy took the 
set at 6-4. Anderson won the second set at 6-2 but in the 
third Johnston was at his best and with a 2-1 lead in sets 
at the rest period seemed to have the match well in hand. 

Anderson drew to a 4-1 lead in the fourth set but Billy 
evened at 5-all. The effort was too much and the Australian 
won the next two games and then took Johnston’s service 
in the opening game of the fifth set for a lead he never re- 
linquished. Anderson clearly won his victory for he pressed 
a weary Johnston unrelentingly. It was the beginning of 
Johnston’s retreat from the heights. A straight set loss to 
Tilden in the championship followed. 

It was Richards’ turn to come to the fore in 1924. He 
defended his indoor titles, won the Wimbledon doubles with 
Hunter and beat down all opposition in the Olympic games 
in Paris. On his return he won the mixed doubles title and 
ended the season by carrying Tilden to five sets in the 
championship. Tilden once more beat Johnston for his fifth 
consecutive win. 

Richards’ success and Johnston’s poor showing caused a 
hurried change in the Davis Cup Committee’s plans. In the 
annual East-West match Richards beat Johnston in two sets 
in a best of three sets match. This, with their comparative 
scores against Tilden in the championship, led the Com- 
mittee to name Richards for the singles instead of John- 
ston and to pair johnston and Tilden for the doubles. A 
5-0 win was the result. 

In 1925 Johnston came East with fire in his eye and met 
Tilden for the last time in the championship final. Tilden 
was as confident as ever and in the end his mastery carried 
him to another victory, but not before Johnston had raised 
the hopes of his supporters to the highest point they had 
reached since 1919. 

This year, for the first time, France beat Australia in the 
Interzone final and became challengers for the Davis Cup. 
Johnston beat Lacoste in four sets and Borotra in three, but 
Tilden had to go all out in both his matches. Borotra led 
two sets to one before Big Bill pulled out the match at 
9-7, 6-4, and Lacoste won the first two sets before Bill took 
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the last three at 8-6, 7-5, 6-2. The handwriting was on the 
wall, 

Again in 1926 the French were the challengers and again 
Johnston won both his singles matches. But in the last match, 
with the victory already assured, the astounding defeat of 
Tilden by Rene Lacoste had an ominous meaning. In the 
championship which followed this meaning became clear. Al] 
four Frenchmen reached the quarter-final. There Brugnon 
lost to Richards, Borotra beat Johnston, Lacoste beat Wil. 
liams and Cochet beat Tilden at 8-6 in the fifth set. Borotra 
beat Richards in one semi-final while Lacoste beat Cochet 
in the other. In the final, Lacoste beat Borotra in straight 
sets. It was the first time the American title had gone abroad 
since Laurie Doherty’s win in 1903. Th 
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Johnston won his first singles title by beating Maurie Mc 


Loughlin in the 1915 finals. Note the spikes, which Little Bil 
wore as often as possible. 


The end of the road arrived for Little Bill in 1927. The 
French were now supreme and in the opening match of the 
challenge round Lacoste got his revenge on Johnston. The hee 
score was 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. Though Tilden evened the score a 
with a four set win from Cochet and though Tilden andj, 
Hunter won the doubles, the last day saw a rude awakening. lad | 
A remorseless and machine-like Lacoste beat Tilden in fowfsg,.4 
sets and it was up to Johnston to turn back Cochet if the§i, 
Cup was to be held another year. Billy won the second seq 7 
by magnificent play and in the fourth, with his back to thefoung, 
wall, made a stand that will never be forgotten. Cochetfgmal] | 
halted when victory seemed assured, faced by a player wh0finside 
was now almost equalling his achievements of the pastfcalled 
faltered and became apprehensive. But Johnston’s sputifclosed 
could not be maintained, his mordant strokes became weaketffor hj 
and Cochet ran out the set at 6-4. Roger: 

With the Cup lost, the championship was almost an antifhe wa: 
climax. Lacoste took on the two Bills, one after the other§ Led 
and held his title for a second year. It was Billy Johnston’sbitter]. 
last appearance in international competition. fences, 
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The most unusual match in history 
was played recently at the Beverly Hills 
Tennis Club in Beverly Hills, California. 
The contestants were Jack Cushingham, 
formerly the club professional; Charles 
Lederer, an average club player; and 
Dimples, an eleven hundred pound baby 
elephant. 

Mr. Lederer, a brilliant motion pic- 
ture writer whose career in the tennis 
‘world has not been as meteoric, had 
come to the club on one of his more 
cocky days looking for a game. The 
first person to fall under his baleful 
glare was the pro, Cushingham. 

“How about some singles?” Lederer 
asked. 

Cushingham shook his head. “I’m 
sorry, Charley; I’m booked up until 
four. If you want to wait around until 
then, I can give you a lesson.” 

“I’m not asking for a lesson,” Lederer 
snarled. “I’m challenging you to a set 
of singles. What’s the matter, you 
yellow?” 

Cushingham sighed. “Bob Rogers is 
playing in a tournament this afternoon; 
I've promised to hit a few with him to 
loosen him up. He’s waiting on the 
court for me now. As soon as I finish 
with him, I have to give a lesson—” 

“Rogers, Shmogers,” Lederer inter- 

Me-(tupted disdainfully. “I can lick the both 
. Bil of you at once. For money. 

Cushingham blinked. “For money?” 

“For money,” Lederer growled. 

Two minutes later Lederer found him- 
self on the tennis court facing the two 
pros, Rogers and Cushingham. The sight 
was a little awesome, even for a man of 
‘COM iLederer’s steel nerves. The capper came 

an“when Lederer heard Rogers say he was 
uM ielad he was finally going to be able to 
fowl.fford that new car he had been want- 
the ing. 
d sl Lederer began to hedge. He an- 
> théfnounced that he was going to need a 
chet{small handicap. He need not hit the ball 
whfinside the white lines to have his shot 
pasticalled good; anything within the en- 
spulliclosed playing area would be in bounds 
aketifor him. After a five second huddle, 
Rogers and Cushingham announced that 
antifte was on. 
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therf Lederer lost the match, complaining 
TAL: 

tonitterly about the narrowness of the 

fences. 
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JACK CUSHINGHAM AND 
THE ELEPHANT 


A True Story 


by VINCENT FOTRE 


“The fact is,” he said, “that I can 
beat the two of you tied together.” 

“For money?” the two pros chorused. 

“For money,” Lederer snarled. “See 
you tomorrow at one.” 

That night Cushingham phoned and 
said that Rogers had sprained his ankle 
and would be unable to play the next 
day. 

“Oh, backing out of the match, eh?” 
Lederer said. “I should have known you 
two guys were afraid of me—” 

“Listen, Charley,” Cushingham said 
wearily, “Ill play you tomorrow, and 
you can tie me to anything you want to. 
Just as long as it’s breathing.” 

It was the wrong thing to say to the 
man who had written the screen versions 
of The Thing and Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. The next day, at precisely five 
minutes of one, the members of the ten- 
nis club were nearly blasted off their 
sun chairs by a loud trumpeting noise. 
The delivery gate swung open and 
Lederer, a modern day throw-back to 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald era, appeared 
followed by a circus trainer with a 
baby elephant in tow. 

“T tried to get an ostrich,” he ex- 
plained, “but he was bitten by a snake 
this morning and died.” 

Cushingham watched the lumbering 
approach of his partner with an expres- 
sion of distaste. His eyes widened in 
horror as Lederer produced a four foot 
piece of rope. 

“You mean you're going to tie me to 
that . . .” he pointed at the elephant, 
“... with that?” He pointed at the rope. 

Lederer nodded blissfully. “I think it 
should be understood that if Dimples 
should accidentally step on your foot, 
you will, of course, forfeit the match.” 


His face pale, Cushingham was about 
to permit himself to be harnessed to the 
affable Dimples when he had a sudden 
inspiration. 

“Wait a minute,” he said in the tone 
of a man clutching for a final straw. 
“The gateway is pretty narrow. Maybe 
you won't be able to get Dimples on the 
court. In which case / win by forfeit.” 

“Never fear,” Lederer answered 
grimly. “If he can’t get through the gate, 
he can always walk through the fence.” 


Fortunately for the club’s finance 
committee, Dimples was just able to 
squeeze through the aperture. As the 
match was about to start, a board mem- 
ber walked in, took a look at the con- 
testants, and wisecracked, “I knew we 
were having a membership drive this 
month, but isn’t this reaching a little?” 

Lederer won the spin of the rackets 
and elected to serve. His first service was 
a weak slice which curved directly 
toward Dimples. Cushingham tried to 
reach it but the rope tripped him and 
he went sprawling. 

Jack protested as he rose to his feet. 
“Dimples didn’t even try for it! I think 
he’s putting me in the tank.” 

“The simple fact,” Lederer chided, “is 
that you just don’t know how to play 
with an elephant.” 

After Lederer won the first game with 
the loss of only one point, a double- 
fault, it was the pro’s turn to serve. As 
Cushingham was about to throw up the 
ball, Dimples flipped out his trunk and 
plucked it from his partner’s hand. 

“Maybe we'd better try Spaldings,” 
Jack said nervously. “I don’t think he 
likes this brand.” 

“Use whatever brand you like,” 
Lederer answered with the supremely 
confident air of a man who knows he has 
a complete lock (tennis terminology 
for a match that can’t be lost). 

Fate was to prevent him from tasting 
the sweet fruits of victory, however. 
With the score at 3 to 1 in Lederer’s 
favor, Dimples had a call which he 
found irresistible. The result was a 
hasty cancellation of the match and a 
calling off of all bets. 

“It was as good a time for them to 
give up as any,” Lederer said after- 
wards. “The pro tried to hog the whole 
court. If Dimples and I had played to- 
gether, we'd have murdered the bum.” 





Good Spot For 


TENNIS PRO 


Old established club with 7 HarTru 
courts, shop, swimming pool, no golf, 
offers excellent spot for energetic, 
solid pro. Season April 15-Oct. 15. 

Requirements: Prefer man under 
40 who has played circuit and/or na- 
tionally ranked within past 20 years. 
Must be tennis promotional minded 
and have record for youth develop- 
ment. 

Write fully giving age, education, 
family status, tennis background, ref- 
erences. 


CHARLESTON 
TENNIS CLUB 


P. O. Box 2164, Charleston 28, W. Va. 

















THE 
KRAMER STORY 


Luncheon with the Champion 


Jack had just arrived in New York and had set up head- 
quarters at the Golden Horn, an Armenian restaurant that 
has been the hang-out for the top professionals for a dozen 
years. Jack appeared at noon, looking wide awake and 
healthy but claiming great fatigue. He had just returned 
from a quick trip to Australia, had only a short rest in 
Los Angeles and then flew on to New York. 

He reached into his pocket and took out two capsules, one 
blue and one brown. “I forget which is which,” he said. “One 
is to put me to sleep and the other is to wake me up. I think 
I'll have a tomato juice.” 

Seated with him were side-kick Gil Shea and an old friend 
in television, Jim Lichtman, and hovering over the table was 
the solicitous host, Dick Salisian. 

“I can’t stay long,” said Shea. “I am playing Talbert at 
1:00 o'clock at Town Tennis.” 

“How did it go in Australia?” asked Salisian. 

“It was tough,” said Jack. “The kids (Rosewall and Hoad) 
had signed a temporary agreement in Los Angeles and Harry 
Hopman was present at all our meetings. Then they go back 
to Australia and first thing I hear is that they’re amateurs 
again! It was then pointed out that the boys were under 21 
and were therefore not legally responsible for any document 
signed without their parents’ approval. The impression was 
also given that the two were not morally responsible since 
they were too young to know what they were doing. I felt 
like a bridegroom standing at the altar with flowers and 
ring, watching the bride slip out the side door. Can one 
really say that a bride of 20 is just a baby? After all the 
kids were old enough to go in the army at 18 and they have 
ae more tournament experience as amateurs than I ever 

ad! 

“Be that as it may, I did get something settled while down 
there. Frank Sedgman is going to handle all tour arrange- 
ments in Australia and will play there and on the con- 
tinent. Unfortunately, he was on the losing end of the tour 
in the states and therefore would not be a big enough draw- 
ing card here. I think he is the squarest guy I have ever met. 
In 1951, after he had won Forest Hills, Bobby Riggs ap- 
proached him to turn professional. ‘Sedg’ gave him his 
word that if he did turn pro that year, he would tour with 
Bobby. A month later I approached Frank with an offer to 
tour with me. He knew it would be a far better tour finan- 
cially, but he had given his word to Bobby and would not 
back out. Several months later, Frank lost to Seixas in the 
Australian Championships and Riggs cancelled the tour. This 
was in January of 1952, too late for me to organize a tour 
of my own. I told Frank he would have to win Wimbledon 
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Jack Kramer eagerly worked himself into shape for a p 
fessional tour against Trabert, then sacrificed a possib 
$50,000 to get Gonzales to appear in his stead when manag 
ing the tour turned out to be an 18 hour a day proposition 

Photos, Schiller. 










and Forest Hills once again in order to turn pro. And he did 
“Bobby Riggs was also a wonderful guy. He promoted twa 
tours in which I played and we never had a contract. 
earned $110,000 and he paid me off on the shake of 
hand. He was strictly honorable in carrying out the term 
of the agreement. Both years he had trouble in trying te 
promise percentages to Gonzales and Gussie Moran in ordergig Ja 
to sign them up. In each case I voluntarily gave back 5%by the 
of the percentage that I had been guaranteed so that he 
could make a good enough offer to the other two. This 
was the equivalent of $18,000.” 
“What happened with Gonzales this year?” asked Jim) “W 
Lichtman. “Did you make him an offer?” “I } 
“Yes, I did. After Hoad and Rosewall backed out, Ithat ge 
offered Pancho $15,000 plus 15% of everything ovetho, i, 
$200,000. Pancho and I had quite a talk. He’s a very im}, | 
telligent guy and a wonderful player. I finally told his}, sony 
lawyer that I would have to get an answer within thre}. , 
hours. Pancho finally agreed to the terms but it was wel “i coke 
after the deadline and by that time I had changed my mind. , 
You see, here we had Trabert, the world’s best amateur, and — 
I wanted him to play the world’s best professional. There _ 
was a slight difference of opinion as to who was the bes 
pro, Pancho voting for Gonzales and I voting for Kramer! 
“I felt I was the best player in the world and I intended th* ¥* 
prove it. I even offered Tony a $25,000 bonus if he coulf nave é 
beat me, with the winner to play Gonzales next year. I’ve!@™tw 
never lost a pro tour and have played Riggs, Pancho, Sedg#*ythi 
man and Segura. I was out of it a couple of years, but by” the 
September I couldn’t have felt better. I figured I had enougij"P the 
on the ball to beat anyone. I was keen, too. I hated thaf “Th 
Sedgman tour.” his y 
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rdetBig Jake trimmed down to 172 pounds but was so exhausted 
%lby the flying trips to Australia and New York that he was 
t he forced to relinquish the idea of playing himself. 


This 


Jim} “Why?” asked Shea. 
“I hated steaks, butch hair-cuts, bad calls and everything 
it, ‘that goes with the tour. There was just too much tennis and 


over 


too much training. I never wanted to eat another steak again 
/ Mand | was so sick of it that almost every match was pure 
reef oony: Then I got eager to start all over again. I stopped 
welt ans heavy foods and trained down to 172. I even arranged 
‘ind take another apartment so that the kids couldn’t disturb 
my sleep. I knew the tour would be rough on me in the be- 
heal ginning, but I was determined to play until they had to carry 
me out: 

ee “At first I decided that I couldn’t use Gonzales because 
d tai’ Was too good for a preliminary match and I didn’t plan to 
puldf’ave a round robin tour again this year. Then I offered Rex 
[’vfiartwig $25,000. The crowd likes the doubles as well as 
edgPnything, and Rex is by far the best amateur doubles player 
t byt the world today. He will do well indoors and will spice 
ughfp the matches. 

thaf “There are so many major details in running a tour. 
This year was the most difficult of all since the kids backed 
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out at the last minute. | was travelling even more than 
Larsen—-back and forth from New York to California and 
that long trip to Australia. I began to feel tired and thought 
more and more often that it was just too tough to play in and 
manage a tour at the same time. Here I was, trying to make 
arrangements at the Garden for the opening, calling news- 
papermen, reporting to my sponsors, and trying to keep in 
good physical shape. That’s when I started to think about 
Gonzales again. | knew I would be good in the first twenty 
matches, but I figured the exhaustion would only get worse 
the longer I played. I'll be seeing Pancho and his lawyer 
when I get back to L.A. Then, quien sabe? 

“Pro tennis is so different from the amateur game. There 
are only a few cities that get the top amateurs in a major 
tournament during the course of a year. Los Angeles and 
New York do, as does Houston. But there are at least 70 
cities that never see top-flight tennis unless there’s a pro 
tour. That’s why I think, for example, that Don Budge should 
be given a tremendous amount of credit for the develop- 
ment of tennis in this country. He did his best as a player in 
every city in which he competed, and he never forgot to 
maintain his position as a respected professional. He was 
generous to his opponents, kind to the ballboys and he 
fought as hard as he could. Frank Sedgman is also an out- 
standing example. He never quit in a match no matter how 
tough the going. Pro tennis demands 100% effort and 100% 
sacrifice. 

“Tony Trabert is going to be a great drawing card. He 
piled up one of the truly big records in amateur tennis for 
he didn’t even lose a set at Wimbledon or Forest Hills and 
he won three out of the four world titles. He’d be good 
whoever his opponent was, and I expect we will do at least a 
$200,000 gross this year. I don’t make a nickel until we 
reach $140,000.” 

“What are your expenses on a tour, Jack?” asked Licht- 
man. 

“It’s 1:15 now, boys,” said Shea. “I’ve got to run because 
I’m playing Talbert at 1:00 o’clock!” 

“Sit down, Gibby,” said Kramer. “Let me tell you about 
this.” 

Gibby sat down and ordered a cup of tea. 

“The big expenses are the players. I’ve promised Trabert 
$75,000, Segura $12,500 and Hartwig $25,000. Olen Parks 
is the tour manager and will gradually take over all the busi- 
ness of directing it. Then there is John Gardiner, who will 
be doing the publicity. He’s also a wonderful guy who did a 
top notch job for Del Monte. We will have five automobiles 
that I provide, cost of which is $15,000, 300 dozen tennis 
balls, insurance at $3,500, phones and secretaries at $5,000, 
all of which should amount to approximately $140,000. A 
20-week tour used to cost $55,000 but it has gone up by 10%. 
I’m also going to invest another $5,000 in television films so 
that we can have six or seven 24 minute spots.” 

“How do you handle your promotion in the various 
cities?” Lichtman queried. 

“The biggest factor in a tour is to select the proper person 
in each town for promotion. As a good example, take Bobby 
Piatt in Louisville. He couldn’t be better. He will have a 
Sponsors Committee with everyone in town that is interested 
in tennis working for it. This means good advance publicity 
in the newspapers and a good gallery. One can do too much 
in the way of publicity in the various cities for there is the 
law of diminishing returns. It doesn’t pay to have a number 
of publicity men going ahead in the various cities since 
there are just so many tennis fans. A man like Piatt can 
do a better job than one who makes publicity his business.” 

“T really have to go now,” said Gibby. “How about having 
dinner with me tonight?” 

“Okay,” said Jack. “See you at the Horn!” 





THE COVERED COURTS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by MOIRA FARROW 


Nineteen-year old Billy Knight be- 
came the hero of all British tennis fans 
when he defeated Jaroslay Drobny in 
the semi-finals of the National Covered 
Court Championships of Great Britain 
at Queen’s Club on October 7. 

Nobody could have been more sur- 
prised than Drobny at the aggressive 
and powerful tennis which Knight pro- 
duced and sustained until the last point. 
He won 7-5, 2-6, 9-7, 6-3. After being 
2-4 down in the first set, Knight began to 
go into action. Blistering drives from 
both wings and a forceful service fol- 
lowed straight into the net were the de- 
ciding factors in his victory. Drobny 
had difficulty in returning Knight’s serv- 
ice with any severity and when his pass- 
ing shots were chopped off at the net, he 
began to make errors. Knight, with all 
the confidence of a man who has noth- 
ing to lose, swept on to take the fourth 
and final set with comparative ease, 6-3. 

The crowd roared with delight as he 
leapt the net to shake hands with 
Drobny, the holder of the title for the 
past three years. Knight’s victory was 
even more unexpected because his form 
earlier in the week had been poor while 
Drobny had played several brilliant 
matches. But the title was not to be his. 

Finals day—so often the anti-climax 
of a tqurnament—proved the highlight 
of these champiorships. The self-exiled 
Pole, Vladimir Skonecki, defeated 
Knight, 5-7, 7-5, 6-4, 9-7, to win the 
title after a fiercely contested match in 
which Knight continued with his previ- 
ous policy of power tennis and did not 
allow Skonecki to relax for a second. 

Knight broke serve to lead 5-4 in the 
first set and then double-faulted three 
times in the next game to equalize the 
score at 5-5. Several beautiful passing 
shots gave him the next two games for 
the set at 7-5. Knight whammed every 
ball as hard as he could and volleyed 
and smashed at the net with great abil- 
ity. But his service, though hard and 
deep, was marred by double-faults at 
vital points during the match. He 
double-faulted at set point to lose the 
second set 5-7. Skonecki mixed his shots 
to break up Knight’s driving ard often 
won points with accurcte lobbing. His 
service, though weaker, was more accu- 
rate than Knight’s and his overhead was 
superb. In the fourth set Skonecki went 
to 4-2 and had a point for a 5-2 lead 
but Knight recovered his hold on the 
match and the games went to 5-5. It was 
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not until the fifth match point that 
Skonecki, with a beautiful forehand 
passing shot, won the set, 9-7, and also 
the match. 

In reaching the final Skonecki had 
not lost a set. His semi-final victim was 
Bob Howe of Australia, whom he de- 
feated, 6-4, 8-6, 6-2, after being 0-5 
down in the second set. 

Ann Shilcock won the women’s singles 
title by defeating the favorite, Pat Ward, 
in straight sets, 6-2, 6-4. Both girls be- 
gan nervously but Shilcock, after being 
0-2 down, won six games in a row. Her 
forceful volleying and service scored 
many outright winners and obviously 
surprised Ward. 

On court for the men’s doubles final, 
again on opposite sides of the net, came 
Knight and Skonecki, partnered respec- 
tively by Mike Davies of Wales and Bob 
Howe. This was a thrilling five setter 
which Skonecki and Howe won, 7-5, 7-9, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-4. The match was even closer 
than the score relates because a bad line 
decision robbed Knight and Davies of a 
vital game in the final set and upset the 
younger pair very much. Davies, in 
particular, lost concentration for several 
games. 

After the final of the mixed doubles in 
which Knight, partnered by Shilcock, at 
last won a title, he had played 11 sets 
and 123 games during the afternoon and 
evening. The tournament was said to be 
the most successful Covered Court 
Championships ever played. 

NATIONAL COVERED COURTS 
Queen’s Club, Eng., Oct. 8 
Men's Singles 


Jaroslav Drobn Se 2 


Second Round. .| } a 
Michael Davies d. D. W. 


Warwick, 6-0, 6-2, 6-3; 
Butler, 6-2, 6-4, 6-0. 
Third Round. Bob Howe d. John Barrett, 9-7, 
4-6, 6-1, 6-1; Vladislav Skonecki d. Gerald Oakley, 
6-2, 6-4, 6-4; Drobny d. Davies, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2; 
Billy Knight d. Pablo Eisenberg, 3-6, 7-5, 5-7, 6-4, 
6-2. 
Semi-finals. Skonecki d. Howe, 6-4, 8-6, 6-2; 
Knight d. Drobny, 7-5, 2-6, 9-7, 6- 
Finals. Skonecki d. Knight, 5-7, 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Knight-Davies d. Bulmer-J. M. 
Ward, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4; Howe-Skonecki d. Oakley-Bar- 
rett, 9-7, 6-4, 5-7, 3-6, 6-3. 
Finals. Howe-Skonecki d. 
7-9, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Third Round. Ann Shilcock d. Elaine Watson, 
8-6, 0-6, 6-4; Georgie Woodgate d. Pat Hird, 
6-1, 6-2; R. F. Woodgate d. S. H. Johns, 6-4, 
6-1; Pat Ward d. M. Craig-Smith, 6-1, 6-0. 
Semi-finals. Shilcock d. G. Woodgate, 6-4, 6-3; 
Ward d. R. F. Woodgate, 6-2, 6-4. 
Finals. Shilcock d. Ward, 6-2, 6-4. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Shilcock-Ward d. Mary Halford- 
Hird, 6-4, 7-5; Lorna Cawthorn-R. F. Woodgate 
d. Mrs. G. Walter-G. Woodgate, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4. 
Finals. Shilcock-Ward d. Cawthorn-Woodgate, 


6-1, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 
Knight-Shileock d. Davies-Spiers, 6-2, 


7S, 64; 927. 


Knight-Davies, 7-5, 


Finals. 


6-3. 


An aggressive and powerful Billy Kni 
upset top-seeded Jaroslav Drobny in 
semi-finals. Photo, Arthur Cole. 


TORQUAY TOURNAMENT 
Torquay, Eng., Nov. 5 
Men's Singles 

Fourth Round. Roger Becker d. G. R. Sy 
4-6, 6-2, 6-3; Michael Davies d. H. Billi 
6-3, 6-4; Gerald Oakley d. G. E. Mudge, 
7-5; Tony Pickard d. W. T. Anderson, 6-4, 
1. J. Warwick d. L. Surville, 6-2, 4-6, 6-2; 
Bulmer d. J. L. Deloford, 6-1, 6-3; Bob 
(Aust.) d. A. R. Mills, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1; G. L 
d. J. Michelmore, 8-6, 7-5 

Quarter-finals. Becker d. Ward, 7-5, 6-3; O 
d. Pickard, 6-3, 6-3; Javies d. Warwick 
8-6; Howe d. Bulmer, 6-3, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Becker d. Oakley, 6-2, 6-3; 
d. Davies, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3 

Finals. Howe d. Becker, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4. 

en’s Doubles 

Becker-Davies d. Anderson-Di 
Warwick-Ward, 


Semi-finals. 
6-1, 6-2; Oakley-Howe d. 
4-6, 6-4. 

Finals. 
6-3, 8-6. 


Becker-Davies d.  Oakley-Howe, 
Women's Singles 

Second Round. Angela Mortimer d. §, 
Griffin, 6-1, 6-0; Georgie Woodgate d. Mrs, 
Billington, 6-0, 6-3; Joan Curry d. Mrs. A, 
Greatrex, 6-1, 6-4; Angela Buxton d. Mrs. J, 
Hillman, 6-0, 6-0; H. M. Macfarlane d. G. E 
4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Jennifer Middleton d. Mrs. D, 
Gotla, 6-3, 6-3; M. Craig-Smith d. Pat Hird, 
6-4, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Mortimer d. 
6-4; Middleton d. Deloford, 6-3, 6-3; 
d. Craig-Smith, 6-2, 6-1; Buxton d. 
6-1. 

Semi-finals. Mortimer d. Middleton, 6-2, 
Buxton d. Woodgate, 6-3, 8-6. 

Finals. Mortimer d. Buxton, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women's Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Griffin-Macfarlane d. Middl 
Woodgate, 7-5, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Buxton-Mortimer d. Craig Smif 
Hird, 6-3, 6-3; Griffin-Macfarlane d. Delofe 
Midgley, 6-2, 6-1. 

Finals. Buxton-Mortimer d. 
6-1, 6-4 


Macfarlane, 
Woodgi 


Curry, 


Griffin- Macfar 


: Mixed Doubles 
Davies-Buxton d. Howe-Woodgate, 
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SQUASH 


CRAGIN 


Finals. 


6- 





Whipstroke 


Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that! 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. : 

Why? Because they afe scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 

. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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One of the junior members of the five-woman office staff at 

120 Broadway in New York City is Carmela Greco, personal 

secretary to Ed Baker and head of the film department. 

Carmela, who has been with the USLTA almost five years, was 
married on Sunday, November 13th. 


A DAY AT THE USLTA 


Photographs, SAM COOPER 


Charming Alice Valentine is secretary to the ranking, memb 

ship and credentials committees and is second in seniority of 

the staff. She compiles the all-important ranking data whid,. 

involves pages of records on each player eligible for 
numerical ranking. 


(Left) Senior staff member Julia James is cashier, bookkee 
and right-hand man to the Treasurer, Dr. Ellsworth Davenp 
She knows all the players through correspondence and 

of the players personally. Her favorite: Vic Seixas, who 
always first in turning in his expense reports. (Above) Junif 
staffer Ellen Harwood, receptionist and typist, has been wit 
the USLTA for a little over a year, immediately following 

graduation from high school. 
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p Executive Secretary is Edwin S. Baker (right), former 
anaging editor of the ALT and Executive Secretary since 
947. With him is Larry Fairhall, a member of the Steering 
ommittee for the Diamond Jubilee Celebration. Fairhall’s 
vsifob will be to organize the publicity for the 75th Anniversary 
“bf the birth of the United States Lawn Tennis Association. It 
will take the form of a bigger-than-ever National Champion- 
ships. 


the nearest thing to Genuine Gut 


.. in appearance and “feel” 


.. in strength, due to monofilament 
nylon core 


.. in stroke control because 
spiral-wound strands grip the ball 


Impervious to moisture 
‘3°° AT YOUR STRINGER 


ary McLoughlin has been with the USLTA almost as long as 

pecretary Ed Baker. She is secretary to the Sanctioning and 

w@cheduling Committees and acts also as assistant bookkeeper. VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated 

er favorite section: the Pacific Northwest, always the prompt- 5115 S. Millard Ave., Chicago 32, tI. 
est in payment of sanction fees. 
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Eddie Hand, Gussie Moran’s long- 
time fiancee, was in the hospital 
this month undergoing a check-up 
for a suspected ulcer. The doctor's 
verdict: “No ulcer” . . . Billy Tal- 
bert, troubled by arthritis for the 
last year, is unable to raise his arm 
much above shoulder height and is 
serving a la Betty Nuthall or side- 
arm ... The Tony Traberts did not 
buy that house in Los Angeles. They 
have moved into one of the Park La- 
Brea apartments, which are con- 
nected with four tennis courts for 
Park LaBrea residents only. Sam 
Match is the pro at the courts and 
hopes to talk Tony into regular 
practice bouts . . . World Tennis’ 
Australian representative, Jim Rus- 
sell, will visit the States next year 
with wife and daughter. 


* * * 


Straight Clark, now of Philadel- 
phia, is engaged to Cissy Murphy 
... Shirley Fry will play the full cir- 
cuit in 1956... Vic Seixas may drop 
out of most tournament competition 
for a sportscasting job on radio and 


TV ... The Ralph Kiners (Nancy 
Chaffee) have moved to San Diego 
where Ralph has been signed on a 
one-year contract as general mana- 
ger of the Pacific Coast League’s 
San Diego Padres. Ralph has given 
up brokerage business plans but will 
probably sell his Palm Springs home 
... The LTAA announced that the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round will be 
held December 26 to 28 of 1956... 
Jaroslav Drobny had his appendix 
removed on October 18. He first had 
trouble last Spring at Monte Carlo 
but postponed the operation so that 
he could defend his title at Wimble- 
don. 





x * * 

A sun-tanned smiling Doris Hart 
arrived in New York to sign a con- 
tract with Spalding for the manu- 
facture of the Doris Hart racket. 
There were rumors that the racket 
would be shaded a shocking pink. 
The sales slogan will be “Have a 
Hart.” Doris turned professional on 
October 18 and accepted a teaching 
position at the Flamingo Hotel in 


In New York City, where public courts are almost non-existent and private courts are 
at a premium, two youngsters (Julie and Carrie Heldman) painfully wait until the 
“seniors” get finished playing so that they can have the court. Photo, Cooper. 
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Miami Beach. She plans to te 
five hours a day, if possible, and 
charge $5.00 for a half hour less 
Instruction will be divided into thy 
parts: “I will teach beginners @ 
basic grips and stroke producti 
that I use myself; for intermedia 
there will be constant practice 
accuracy plus hard sets in comp 
tion with me; and for the advane 
player, the emphasis will be on t 

tics with much stress on daily playa 
Doris was in large part responsibl@it 
for the rapid improvement of Kare 
Fageros this year. She worked wit 
Karol on service and ground stroke 
in Coral Gables. 


x *k x 


Also new to the pro ranks arg, 
Tony and Joy Mottram of England 
Tony, 35, was the mainstay of Bri 
tain’s Davis Cup team from 194% 
until last summer. Altogether heaped 
represented his country in 56 Davita: 
Cup matches. The husband-and-w 
team will start a tour of schools ai 
clubs giving clinics ... Helen Jacol 
also announced that she is turni 
professional. Helen was the winng 
of four consecutive National Singl 
titles, two National Doubles even 
one mixed doubles and a Wimbled 
singles crown. She will be teachi 
at the Fourteenth Street Armory 
New York City five days a wee 
and she has also signed a con 
with Larry Kennedy to start imm 
diate production on the Helen J 
cobs racket. Helen was famous ni 
only for her running feud with Hel 
en Wills but also for her innovatie 
in tennis apparel. She was the fi 
of the major players to wear tent 
shorts and she followed it up by 4 
signing an assortment of tenf 
clothes. 


orma 
in their 


* * xX 


Funniest column on the Kramet€xpress 
Rosewall-Hoad hassle was writtéthlong | 
by Tommy Fitzgerald of the Louis 
ville Courier-Journal. He describe 
a scene in the Hoad living room ifmake 
which Big Jake makes a profession#Austt 
offer over a spot of tea. Krameffhore t 
“T’ll make it $50,000.” Mother Hoadfmake 
“Australia and the Davis Cup meafTie h 
more to us than that.” Kramer: “I'Re get: 
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THE TRIAL 


P) 
s eal 
— 


a ‘= 
Worman Brinker and wife Maureen relax during their lunch while awaiting the verdict 


n their case against the Pre-Mixed Concrete Company. Little Mo sought $265,000 
and was awarded $95,000. 





Maas 


pressions reflected the mood of Little Mo, her husband and her attorneys. Walking 
itt@thlong with them is her mother, Mrs. Jessimin Connolly. A 9 to 3 jury vote gave 
te Maureen San Diego’s highest verdict. 

1De0 

m ifmake it $75,000.” Mother Hoad: 
on#Australia and the Davis Cup mean 
meéefnore to us than that.”’ Kramer: “I'll 
oadimake it $90,000.” All the Hoads: 
nea#Tie him to the chair, Mom, before 
“The gets away.” 


Nelson Mason, Tournament Chair- 
man of the Dixie Tournament in 
Tampa, Florida, expects to have 
Eddie Moylan, Art Larsen, Tom 
Brown, Gardnar Mulloy and Grant 
Golden at his tournament this year. 


195@Vorld Tennis 


John Butler, attorney and former San 
Diego mayor, and Melvin Belli, a San 
Francisco lawyer who has yet to lose a 
case in San Diego, represented Maureen 
at the 7 day trial. Photos, Les Dodd. 


Also planning to compete are the 
Garrido brothers of Cuba... Dr. 
Frank Peer Beal, President of the 
Paddle Tennis Association, has 
formulated a new slogan: “Smaller 
courts for smaller people”... Aus- 
tralia’s Ashley Cooper, just turned 
19 last September, is following 
Frank Sedgman’s example of a phy- 
sical fitness routine. “Coop” goes for 
a run every day, then follows it up 
with double-knee jumps and stom- 
ach exercises, guaranteed to build a 
champion. He also does 30 minutes 
of sitting-up exercises before retir- 
ing. Harry Hopman predicts that 
Ashley will become one of Aus- 
tralia’s great players. 

* K 2K 


Julie Copeland is the new tennis 
hostess at the Racquet Club in Palm 
Springs ... The Gary Coopers and 
the Jimmy Stewarts played host to 
the Traberts in Los Angeles 
Baron Gottfried von Cramm admit- 
ted that he and Barbara Hutton may 
soon be married although he doesn’t 
yet know where or when... When 
Leo LaBorde took the pro job at the 
Dallas Athletic Club’s Country 
Club, Clint Nettleton took Leo’s 
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Mike Franks, winner of the Riverside Open by virtue of defeats over George Druliner and Robin Willner, is congratulated by fo 
National Champion Johnny Doeg, possessor of one of the biggest serves in tennis history. Photo, Joe Kennedy. 


. former position in Baytown, Texa 

r =e . . . The Angelas (Mortimer anf, 

wha = 8 : Buxton), Shirley Bloomer an 

as Roger Becker returned to Englang, 

immediately after the Pan-America 
Championships in Mexico City .. 
Jack Webb of Dragnet drove Han 
Richardson to the Los Angeles Ailbeles ¢ 
port to catch a plane for New Omanta 
leans. 


~ 


* — 
| 


when the boys signed and claim 

that the signatures were for conve 

ience only. The document 

handed over to John Sisson, a lawsle He 
yer and well known tennis playé 

who was instructed to destroy thet 

(He didn’t). Hopman conclude 

with the following statemenf# 


at 7 “When I saw Kramer last night 
Winter comes to New York City but tennis goes on at the famous roof-top club, told him that Rosewall, Hoad and 


Tennis Center Inc. Basking in the sun are Sol Goldman and Marcy Fink. Photo, had to regard his double talk abog’™™" 
Cooper. the agreement as bluff and that Alt 





PLO 
ici = ts aes 
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ertainly did not sound like him and 

his business methods.” 

* * * 

Although Kurt Nielsen returned to 
Denmark after the National Cham- 
bionships, wife Helle stayed on. In 
os Angeles she was the house 
buest of the Jack Kramers and in 
ban Francisco she stayed with ten- 
is player Dean Folger. Helle was 
supposed to remain in the States 
huite a bit longer but she got home- 
sick and left the following week ... 
houth Africa’s Abe Segal may play 
he Florida Circuit if he can work 
‘put the problem of transportation. 
Australia’s Bob Howe also plans to 
Make the sunshine Circuit. Last 
‘fummer on the Continent he had 
Mins over Larsen, Merlo, Worthing- 
alfon, Brichant, Haillet, Krishnan, 


lang; tsk 
la umar and Tony Vincent. 
“ical of pe 


* 

When Bobby Harman left the 
Hat est Side Tennis Club in Los An- 
‘\leles to take over three courts in 
banta Monica, there was a general 
witching of pro jobs in the Califor- 
hia area. Jerry Teeguarden moved 
tom the California Tennis Club to 
Kethe West Side, and Dick Stevens 
sigieft the Berkeley Tennis Club to go 
ongo the Cal Club. The West Side not 
Hopnly changed pros but changed 
gmames. A new swimming pool was 
semnstalled and the club will now be 
ailnown as the California Racquet 
vellub . . . It’s a baby girl, Lisa Garey, 
waor the Ted Withalls of the Virgin 
lamsle Hotel . . . The University of 
ay“#iouston’s John Been, a physical ed- 
hemcation major, is doing student 
udgeaching at Austin High School 
sengrhere his prize player is Art Foust. 

rht * * * 
nd) Among those who may go to 
poputheast Asia with Karol Fageros 
at ee Althea Gibson, and Bob Perry 


19 orld Tennis 


A group of Chicago tennis enthusiasts 
leased the four courts of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel two years ago to form a 
private club. The powerful flood lights 
enabled the club to hold the first night 
tournament ever to be held in Chicago. 





Marcel Niederle has sketched Czecho- 

slovakia’s No. 2 player, V. Zabrodsky, 

whose tennis has been limited to the con- 
fines behind the Iron Curtain. 


.. . Russia claims to have a “Little 
Mo” in Ira Taranova of Kiev, who 
is only 9 years old. She is distingu- 
ished by a two handed backhand... 
Italy’s Nicola Pietrangeli will soon 
see military service ... Nancy Mor- 
rison Montgomery has_ divorced 
husband Andrew Thompson Mont- 
gomery and will live permanently 
in Palm Beach . . . World Tennis 
correspondent Dr. Lilly Wollerner- 
Okoniewska reached the finals of a 
Parisian tournament for journalists, 
losing out to Mme. Chaban-Delmas 
. . . Gil Shea just completed a six 


week insurance training course in 
Hartford, Connecticut ... It looks 
like Adelaide will be the site for the 
1956 Davis Cup Challenge Round. 
The Victorian Tennis Association 
voted to support her bid. 

x x e 

Little Giuseppe Merlo, one of the 
world’s top clay court players, de- 
faulted in Algiers to Paul Remy. 
After being down two sets to one, 
he was stricken with leg cramps and 
retired under doctor’s orders. This 
is Merlo’s third default of the year. 
He reached match point against 
Fausto Gardini in the Italian Cham- 
pionships, then had to default when 
seized by agonizing cramps. At 
Wimbledon he left the centre court 
in the fourth round after being down 
6-4, 6-2, 2-1 to Ken Rosewall ... 
Ham Richardson has taken up resi- 
dence at Trinity College in Oxford 
... Present at Tommy Boys’ wed- 
ding were Ron Holmberg, Sam 
Cooper, Alrick Man and Dorothy 
Head Knode. The bride, pretty 
Anita Barnett, is one of the dancers 
in the Jackie Gleason show. The 
reception was at the West Side Ten- 
nis Club in Forest Hills. 

Lewis R. Hardy, often called the 
father of Louisville tennis, died of a 
heart attack at the age of 80 last 
month. Last August, when he cele- 
brated his 80th birthday, he played 
and defeated an 11-year old boy. He 
had been warned in 1909 by eight 
doctors never to play tennis again. 
He was still playing 46 years later 
and claimed that if it had not been 
for exercise, he would have been 
dead long ago .. . “SMASH” is be- 
ing played now at the swanky El 
Panama Hotel, at the Liberty Ser- 
vice Club, the 48 Fighter Bomber 
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Making it official, Tony Trabert inks his name to a Wilson Sporting Goods Co. con- Wing in France, the Sea Islang@m 
tract. Watching Tony sign at Chicago headquarters are Wilson’s Executive Vice Beach Club and The Homestead ..f™) 
President, William F. King; tennis promotion director Charlie Hare (standing); and New Jersey’s Cal McCracken is inky 
(right) President Fred J. Bowman. terested in a sun-powered pum 
which can lift large quantities ¢ 
water to considerable height. 
* ~ * 

Maureen Connolly Brinker 
awardéd $95,000 in damages from 
cement company by a jury of sev 
men and five women. Little M 
testified that her hopes for tu 
professional had been blasted whej 
her right leg was caught betweej 
her horse and a concrete mixing 
truck on July 20, 1953. Jack Kramepver 20 
testified that he had discussed prg®t sv 
contracts with her and a depositiof 
by Harry Hopman said that h 
earnings as a professional migh 
have reached $75,000 a year for th 
first two years. Two doctors 
testified that she had suffered a 
percent loss of circulation in hepi,ie,. 
right foot and that, if further ci... 
culatory trouble develops, the righ}... 
leg might have to be amputated. Sh 
was suing for $265,000. Although sh 
won the case, the Pre-Mix Concret 
Company plans to appeal. 


* * * 


Williams, formerly of Chicago .. 
Joab Blackmon is planning to buil 
a tennis court ... Joan Ross Dil 
has left California and has moved 
Boston to live with her sister, Ang 


at i 


a sit es 


It looks as though Mrs. Harry Hoffmann Sr. is bouncing the ball on the edge of her an air line hostess training cow! 
racket. Her smiling opponent is fellow Philadelphian Sylvia Knowles Simonin, formerly with TWA... France’s top rankif 
a nationally ranked competitor. Photo, Philadelphia Inquirer. player, Paul Remy, has left Algi 
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Jost summer, among whom were (I. to r.) 


orinne Oliver, Eve Davis and Peggy 
Cowan. Photo, Mary Noel. 


nd will live in Paris ... Gloria But- 
er is studying art in Pasadena, Cali- 
ornia, where she has taken a little 
lat. She expects to return to the 


“Riviera in late November .. . Bar- 


bara Bradley and Louise Snow 
saa¢s will head for Europe early in 
956. ~ * * 

The U. S. National Junior Champ, 
steban Reyes, may go to Australia 
bn January 1, then play the Euro- 
bean Tournaments in the spring. He 
vill complete his first year of college 


digt the University of Mexico in De- 
Défember . . . Brazil’s Armando Vieira 


ui 
Dil 
d 


‘Popes to be on the Florida Circuit. 


ddie Herr is also trying to make 
angements to get Roger Becker, 


Pat Ward and Angela Buxton... 


ndiana University’s tennis coach, 


kimale Lewis, left on October 12 for 
MMurma to begin a five month tour as 


tennis lecturer and instructor on 
Fulbright Act grant by the U. S. 


‘orld Tennis 


f 


Doubles partners of many years standing, Alphonso Smith and Eddie Jacobs (right), 
won the first Virginia State Senior Doubles Tournament at the Cavalier Club over 
LeRoy Ober and Austin Rice, 6-0, 6-2. 
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Don Boldebuck, a seven foot All-Confer- 

ence Missouri Valley basketball champ, 

whips his racket over tiny (six foot) John 

Been. Don is probably using the largest 

racket in the world. It’s a 19-ounce Ban- 
croft with a 512 inch handle. 


Department of State. He will set up 
a junior tennis development pro- 
gram, will instruct coaches and tea- 
chers at various universities and 
schools, and will act as an advisory 
coach in the selection and training 
of the Burmese Davis Cup team. 


a * * 

Del Monte’s John Gardiner has 
taken a six-months leave of absence 
from his job at Pebble Beach to 
handle the advance public relations 
for Jack Kramer ... Arthur Little, 
Jr., will marry Harriette Smith 
Netcher in Beverly Hills, California, 
on November 15 Eleanor 
“Teach” Tennant is recovering from 
an eye operation ... Harry Hopman 


Gloria Butler (left) and Lea Pericoli show 

off their high fashion pastel petticoats to 

Giorgio Fachini and Umberto Bergamo. 
Photo, Howell. 
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blasted Jack Kramer in the Mel- 
bourne Herald shortly after Hoad 
and Rosewall announced that they 
would remain amateurs. Harry men- 


Perry T. Jones, the famous president 
the Southern California Tennis Asso 
tion, receives several young tennis he 
fuls in his office at the Los Angeles 1% 
nis Club (L to r) Billy Rombeau, Je 
Parker and Teddy Campbell. Pha 

Schiller. 


tioned Jake’s controversial arti@ 
entitled, “I Was A Paid Amateug 
then added: “Refusing to admit t 

his article was either badly-timedg 
in poor taste, he began to get bitte 
about the amateur game and talk 
little too often to the effect that} 
would ruin it by grabbing the t¢ 
amateurs and forcing open tourn 


ments on the amateur game.” 
* * 


Sammy Giammalva’s family h 
bought a new home in Houston. 
big Texan will be at ROTC cag 
this summer . . . The Queens] 
Tennis Association is pumping for} 
Davis Cup Challenge Round to 
played in Brisbane. Bill Edward 
president of the QLTA, remark 
that “Tennis in Australia seems 
be in the hands of a clique in Vig 
toria.” Later, when he discussed 
vote of the LTAA president, he 
marked, “The president is Mr. D. 
Ferguson, a Victorian, so we woul 
not expect to win there.” Fergu 
replied*by accusing Edwards of t 
ing “intemperate” in his remarks . 
The French sports paper, L’Equi 
has ranked the first ten women i 
the world as follows: 1. Doris Hai 
2. Louise Brough, 3. Beverly Bak 
Fleitz, 4..Dorothy Head Knode, 
Darlene Hard, 6.. Patricia Ward, 
Barbara Breit, 8. Shirley Bloome 
9. Angela Buxton, 10. Shirley Fi 
and Angela Mortimer. 






































When Pauline Betz and Sarah 
Palfrey Cooke were amateurs, they 
made inquiries into the possibility 
of turning professional and organiz 
ing a tour and were forthwith sus 
pended by the USL TA. Similarly 
Tony Trabert was declared a pro 
fessional from the moment he signed 
a contract with Jack Kramer. Said 
USLTA Veep Renville MeMann:; 
*Trabert burned his amateur bridges 
behind him by signing a professional 
tennis contract with promoter Jack 
Kramer. I see no way in the world 
how Trabert could become an ama 
teur again, even if he hasn't received 
a cent. He has made his decision and 
he is stuck with it. It is the contract 
which makes Trabert a pro, not the 
receipt of money.” Rosewall and 
Hoad signed professional contracts 
as well, which has caused at least 
one person to appeal to McMann to 
have the two youngsters declared 
professional. 
* *# * 

Emery Neale, a member of the 
famous Stanford team that included 
Ted Schroeder and Larry Dee, is 
spearheading a group known as the 
Portland Indoor Tennis Club to get 
better tennis facilities in Portland, 
Oregon. The group used to have the 
part time use of the Portland Arm- 
ory, which has recently been shut 
down. They therefore plan to build 
a structure which will house two in- 
door courts and which will event- 
ually include six outdoor courts, a 
swimming pool, bar and lunch 
counter ... Former tennis champion 
Dorothy Workman is competing in 
golf tournaments . . . The Queens- 
land Association, angered by the 
handling of tennis affairs in Mel- 
bourne, is supporting a move by the 
New South Wales LTA to transfer 
the headquarters of the Australian 
Tennis Association from Melbourne 
to Sydney every three or four years. 
The proposal was originated three 
years ago, at which time Queensland 
voted against it. Last month 
Queensland tennis officials unan- 
imously voted for it. 

* * * 

The Wimbledon junior champion, 
Ann Haydon, burst into tears and 
threw down her racket in an early 
round match against Kitty Glad- 
stone. Her opponent had determined 
to hit nothing but lobs since she felt 
she could never win by playing her 
normal game. As lob after lob 
floated up in the air, Ann became 
more and more upset although she 
was winning quite handily. She fin- 
ally threw down her racket, burst 
into tears and walked over to her 
mother who was standing on the 
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Doris Hart announced her professional debut at a luncheon with Tommy Thompsor 
general manager of the Flamingo Hotel. Photo, Laurence-Victor. 


side of the court. “I want to give 
this up,” said Ann. “Go back and 
hit her off the court,” replied her 
mother. During the delay, Kitty 
waited patiently on the other side of 
the net. Ann finally resumed play, 
still crying. A short time later she 
sobbed again when a rally went over 
100 strokes, and she called across the 
court, “Send me a telegram when 
you are ready to play.” The ball 
went over the net 118 times on 
match point before Ann won it. She 
shook her opponent’s hand and 
angrily walked off the court. Kitty 
Gladstone, her lobbing opponent, 
was loudly applauded by the crowd. 
The score for Ann: 6-1, 6-3. 
co * * 

Tom Burke has the pro job at 
Palm Beach, Florida’s newest resort 
... It is expected that contributions 
to the Hopman fund may amount to 
more than $10,000 after the money 
is counted . . . Doris Hart has the 
pro appointment at Spring Lake for 
the summer . . . Lloyd Budge has 
started production on his own tennis 
ball, which he will market in Nassau 
and the States ... Wilma and Stan- 
ley Smith have returned from two 
years in Mallorca and have just 
finished digging out their Oakland, 
Calif. home from under renter’s de- 
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bris .. . Barbara Scofield Davidse 
is up and about after a minor ope 
tion. 
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Wilmer Allison is playing tend 
again and practicing with the U. 
Texas team. He was recently nomi 
ated to the Texas hall of fame ..f 
The Hares (Charlie and Mary) s 
for England on December 9th ont 
Queen Mary ... Lucille Davids 
skipped the summer circuit for “* 
first time in many years. The rease rata 
Stephen Land Davidson, born 0:0, : 
Lucille and Gil on October 24th A 
St. Luke’s hospital in Kansas Ci AAX 
... The Orange Bowl, held betwee 
Christmas and New Year’s in Miafi se 
Beach, will have the best Californif \ 
juniors as well as the Hoxie cot - 
tingent from Hamtramck, and AX 
East’s Ron Holmberg and Caro % 
Wright The Dan Walkers Qe 
Lima, Peru (he ranks 3rd national 
behind the Buse brothers) recen y 
returned from a vacation in Lom) 
Beach, Calif. With a 3-hour lund 
break in Lima, Don doesn’t mis$ 
day of tennis . . . Cyril R. Porte 
house, president of the Pyram 
Rubber Co., the Oil City Glass © 
and the Harcort Manufacturing Calida M 
has been elected a member of th ange 
A. G. Spalding Board of Directo 
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THE ITALIAN NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by RICHARD VON PLANNER 


A noisy, unsportsman-like gallery almost ruins the Gardini- 
lo match, and an unsatisfactory round robin creates havoc 
the women’s singles. 


The Italian National Championships were held in Rome 

n the courts of the Foro Italico from September 22 te 
Metober 6. Fausto Gardini confirmed his position as the out- 
anding Italian by winning the title in convincing fashion 
gofor the fifth time in succession. The outcome was much closer 
the women’s division, with Nicla Migliori emerging as 
enew champion. Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando Sirola an- 
@exed the doubles title as expected, while pretty Lea Pericoli 
on the mixed doubles with Giorgio Fachini and the wo- 
en’s doubles with Migliori. The Italian Championships are 

he only international event in which the four semi-finalists 
have to play each other in order to establish the winner. If 
PShere is little to choose between the players, this proves a 


The successful defending champion, Fausto Gardini, has been 
nicknamed “The Spider” because of his unusual but effective 
style of play. 


very unsatisfactory system, for after playing the “Girone 
Finale,” two or even three players may have scored the same 
number of victories; this means that they must play it out 
once more, as happened this year in the women’s singles. 
It is to be hoped that this system will be changed. 

The four members of the Davis Cup team, Gardini, Merlo, 
Pietrangeli and Sirola, reached the semi-finals rather easily 
with the exception of Merlo, who had a narrow escape 
against Fachini. The latter played excellent tennis but was 
too nervous in the crucial points to press his advantage so 
that Merlo managed to nose him out in five close sets. The 
youngster Bonetti distinguished himself by eliminating fifth 
seeded Umberto Bergamo in five sets and by putting up a 
valiant resistance against Sirola. And now to the six matches 
of the round robin final called “The Girone Finale.” 

On the first day Gardini disposed of Sirola with the loss 


Cicla Migliori (right) upset little Silvana Lazzarino in the of only six games, while Pietrangeli lost disappointingly to 
Ufrange round robin semi-final characteristic of the Italian Merlo in straight sets. Nicola had set point at 6-5 in the 
to Championships. first set, lost it at 10-12 and then seemed to have no fight 
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“Beppe” Merlo (left) was cheered by one section of the 
gallery for his stalling tactics while opponent Gardini was 
hailed by another section when he protested to the umpire! 


left. Merlo ran out the next two sets at 6-4, 6-1. The doubles 
combination of Sirola and Pietrangeli met in singles on the 
second day. Sirola started well, winning the first two sets, 
after which Pietrangeli squared the count at two sets all. 
A seesaw battle ensued in the fifth set at which time Sirola 
purposely gave away his one and only match point! Leading 
9-4, 30-all, Sirola served an ace which the linesman called 
out. Thereupon Pietrangeli caught the second service with 
his hand, giving his opponent match point; but Sirola re- 
turned his partner’s compliment and deliberately served a 
double-fault to bring the score back to deuce. Pietrangeli 
finally ended this friendly competition by winning the final 
set at 9-7. 

Now followed the Gardini-Merlo match. It was their first 
encounter since their dramatic battle this spring on the same 
courts in the final of the International Championships of 
Italy, which ended by Merlo’s default because of cramps 
after he had reached match point. Expectations ran high as 
to the outcome and it was felt that drama was again in store. 
The match began in a tense atmosphere and was a real battle 
from the first rally. Merlo started very well and had Gardini 
on the run. He even made some successful forays into the 
forecourt and he hit his customary beautiful passing shots 
when Gardini came in. Every single rally was prolonged. 

The first set went to Merlo 6-3, but he soon showed signs 
of fatigue and he tried to gain time by walking around the 
court before taking up his position. Gardini protested, and 
thereupon the umpire warned Merlo not to stall. The atmos- 
phere became terser each moment with the greater part of 
the gallery favoring Merlo. After several particularly long 
and exhausting rallies, Merlo led at 5-4 with two set points, 
both of which Gardini saved with desperate lunges, evening 
the score at 5-all. The two factions in the crowd took 
passionate and noisy part in the proceedings, applauding 
their favorites and booing either Merlo’s stalling tactics or 
Gardini’s protests. Gardini finally won the set at 8-6. The 
light was beginning to fade but there was still half an hour 
until the time fixed for the ending of play. Merlo wanted to 
halt right away but the referee ordered him to continue. 

And so the third set began amidst great excitement. Merlo 
seemed completely exhausted and played lobs to gain time. 
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lo, the two-handed darling of the crowds, barely nosed 
Fachini in five sets, then trounced Pietrangeli in straight 
sets. 


ardini won three games in a row and then the crowd began 
} shout continuously during the rallies so that play had to 
interrupted at 30-all. It was a sad display of an unsports- 
an-like gallery who did not hestitate to support Merlo’s 
alling tactics. On the next day, in an anti-climatic ending, 
ardini ran out the match 6-0, 6-4. Gardini secured his fifth 
iftle by defeating Pietrangeli in straight sets, while Merlo 
iyon second place by beating Sirola. 
In the women’s singles, Silvana Lazzarino, Nicla Migliori, 
nnalissa Bossi Bellani and Lea Pericoli easily reached the 
prei-finals. After the six matches of the Girone Finale, the 
rst three players had scored two victories each, of which 
e most remarkable was the fine win of Mrs. Bellani over 
fw2rino. Here luck entered the picture for it was decided 
toss a coin to see which of the three was to stand by and 
eet the winner of the other two. The lucky one was Nicla 
igliori, for Bellani and Lazzarino, who had played each 
her just the day before, had to fight it out again on the 
burts. No wonder that the much younger Silvana triumphed 
is time in straight sets. 
On the next day, Silvana played a well rested Nicla 
igliori for the title. Despite Silvana’s youth, this strange 
d unfair system of deciding a championship proved too 
ich and she had to retire exhausted and feverish, when 
failin« 0-2 in the final set. Thus Migliori became champion, 
id all credit goes to her for her good play and fine sports- 
yship. 
. >the men’s doubles, Sirola and Pietrangeli regained 
hei’ title without the loss of a set. In the final they got 
enge from Fachini aid Bergamo, who had beaten them 
Genoa ‘last Spring. Fachini-Bergamo had a close semi- 
pal*agzainst Lazzarino and Belardinelli, who took them to 
i. ¥ the fifth after the winners had been leading 6-0, 6-3, 
Lea Pericoli made up for her disappointing play in the 
ingles by winning the mixed doubles with Fachini from the 
itle holders, Migliori and Sirola, and the women’s doubles 
ith Migliori. 
Results on Page 64 
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Enjoy fast, positive, 

non-skid footwork no 
matter what type of court 
you play on. Join the 


* 


growing list of top tennis, 


FOOTWEAR 


badminton and squash 
stars who wear and prefer 
Converse tennis footwear! 


PINPOINT DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


Featured for better footwork and 
maximum service in two popular 
patterns. 

COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) 
NETKING (Circular vamp) 


NON-SKID 
MOLDED SOLE 
Positive traction on wet or 
damp surfaces, as well as 
grass and polished playing 
courts. 
SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) 
; SLIPNOT (Circular vamp) 
‘ we 
CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHILE WINS THE MITRE CUP 


by Juan Nathan 


The Mitre Cup is second only to the Davis Cup among 
South American Championships and is played along the 
same lines, with four singles and one doubles. This year 
both the Mitre Cup and the Patino Cup for juniors were 
played in Santiago, Chile, at the Espaiiol Lawn Tennis Club 
with its sixteen wonderful clay courts and a center court 
that can seat 4,000 spectators. Among the participants were 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela and Chile. Unfortunately many of the top South 
American players, such as Enrique Morea, Armando Vieira, 
Andres Hammersley, and Arsenio Motolko, could not be 
present. Under such circumstances it was inevitable that 
Chile, led by her champion Luis Ayala, would be the win- 
ner since he was certain to win both his singles and probably 
his doubles. 

Chile had little trouble in the early rounds, defeating 
Colombia 5-0 and Argentina 5-0. There was such a big dif- 
ference between the veteran Chileans and the inexperienced 
players from the Argentine that these matches were of very 
little interest. However, in the lower half, two old time 
Peruvian players, Enrique and Eduardo Buse, set back the 
Brazilians by the surprising score of 4-1. In the first singles 
match Eduardo defeated Ronald Moreira, just recently re- 
turned. from the United States with a Davis Cup victory 
over Lew Hoad. Moreira was perhaps tired from his travels 
for the weakness of all his strokes was only too apparent 
and he had great difficulty in reaching the net. Eduardo Buse, 
with his powerful drives and passing shots, won easily at 
6-4, 8-6, 6-1. 

The second singles match was disputed between Enrique 
Buse and Brazil’s Carlos Fernandez, the South American 
Junior Champion, with the former winning in two sets. 
The next day Peru won the doubles, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2, and in the 
other singles Enrique Buse defeated Moreira, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1. 
Pedro Bueno salvaged Brazil’s lone victory by defeating 
Eduardo Buse. The Peruvians were now in the challenge 
round against Chile. 

In the first singles of the final round, Luis Ayala allowed 
Eduardo Buse only three games in a match that lasted 
scarcely one hour. However, Ricardo Balbiers had to ficht 
two hours and ten minutes and for five long sets to defeat 
Enrique. The next day Ayala teamed up with Alfredo Trul- 
lenque against the brothers Buse in a titanic five set battle. 
The first two sets were quickly decided in favor of Peru, for 
it seemed Ayala could not accustom himself to his new 
doubles partner. The Chilean struggled through the third and 
fourth sets, after which the Buse brothers seemed too tired. 
And so Chile won the Mitre Cup for the fifth consecutive 
time. 

Results on Page 62 
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The Chilean champs are Luis Ayala (left) and Ricky Balbier 
who defeated Peruvian brothers Eduardo and Enrique Buse 
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THE PLAYER'S VIEWPOINT 
by Ricardo Balbiers 


Chile, winner of the Mitre Cup for the fifth con- 
secutive time, again proved that she has the best in- 
tegrated team in South America. This year she was 
represented by Luis Ayala and myself. Andres Ham- 
mersley was also named to the team, but his “wander- 
lust” was apparently stronger than his prior commit- 
ment, and at this writing he has still not arrived on the 
scene. 

The matches lacked interest, for all participating 
countries, with the exception of Peru, were represented 
by their second string teams. The public, accustomed 
by now to watch top flight tennis during the yearly 
international event, was reluctant to assist. Needless 
to say, this discriminating attendance was reflected in 
the heavy losses suffered by the Chilean Tennis Asso- 
ciation. 

The only tie worth mentioning was the final one 
against Peru. I was elected to play the opening match 
and managed to beat Enrique Buse, Peru’s No. | 
player, in. five sets. We both played only fair tennis, 
and lack of practice was visible on both sides through- 
out the match. Next followed a one-sided battle be- 
tween Luis Ayala and Eduardo Buse, with Luis show- 
ing wonderful improvement in all departments. The 
score: 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. Peru had an excellent chance in 
the doubles, but Ayala’s noticeable improvement late 
in the game clinched the match and the victory fot 
Chile. On the final day, Ayala breezed through 
Enrique Buse in straight sets and I was doing the 
same to Eduardo, having established a lead of 6-0, 3-0 
in ten minutes. Unfortunately I was not able to polish 
him off and he won in five sets. This, in a nutshell, or 
rather a coconut shell, was this year’s “Copa Mitre.” 
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OUTHWESTERN SECTIONAL CHAMPION- 
SHIPS 


Albuquerque, N. M., Oct. 16 
“ry Men’s Singles 
Second Round. George Druliner d. Joe 


Ferguson, 
-3, 6-0; Brant Smith d. Dale Dellinger, 6-0, 7-9, 

J 13; Gary Peterson d. Sam Milstein, 6-4, 19-21, 
+3; R. DeBerry d. Ernest Schoop, 9-7, 8-6; Tut 

artzen d. Barry Walraven, 6-1, 6-0; Doug Corley 

. Servio Garcia, 10-8, 10-8; Bill Danner d. Steve 

re = os 7-5; Ford Cooley d. Dick Spiers, 
3-6, 6-4 

mn Third Round. Druliner d. B. Smith, 6-2, 6-23 
obby Charles d. Peterson, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4; Winston 

in- farquear d. Paul Butt, 6-4, 6-3; DeBerry d. Gene 

ussell, 5-7, 6-4, 6-2; Bartzen d. Ed Chew, 6-1, 

48 $-1; Jimmy Dye d. Don Walraven, 8-6, 6-2; Bar- 

ey Judson d. Corley, 6-4, 6-1; Danner d. Cooley, 

m- 5, 6-4. 

ay- § Quarter-finals. Druliner d. Charles, 6-4, 6-2; Far- 

.. guear d. DeBerry, 6-1, 9-7; Bartzen d. Dye, 6-1, 

It- §:1; Judson d. Danner, 6-1, 6-3. 

he Semi-finals. Druliner d. Farquear, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1; 
artzen d. Judson, 6-2, 6-2, 6-0. 

Finals. Bartzen d. Druliner, 6-1, 6-0, 6-2. 

e Men’s Doubles 

o2§ Second Round. Chew-Farquear d. 

WValraven, 6-4, 9-11, 6-1. 

1 § Third Round. Bartzen- Russell d. Charles-Corley, 

Cd §-3, 6-1; Dye-Peterson d. Chew-Farquear, 6-4, 6-4; 

ly 


Walraven- 


ruliner-Butt d. Danner-DeBarry, 6-1, 6-3; Driver- 

all d. Smith-Judson, 10-8, 4-6, 6-3. 

SS ha finals. Bartzen-Russell d. Dye-Peterson, 6-4, 

‘ Druliner-Butt d. Driver-Ball, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3. 

in Finals Bartzen-Russell d. Druliner-Butt, 3-6, 6-4, 
-5, 


Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Marie Cooley d. Hilda Milstein, 
0, 6:0; Fay Morris d. Vivien Bull, 6-3, 6-3; 
ne Linda Livingston d. Barbara Anderson, 6-0, 6-1; 
ch lirginia Bobersky d. Norma Haskew, 7-5, 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Cooley d. a 6-2, 5-7, 6-4; Liv- 
hgston d. Bobersky, 6-1, 6-0. 
Finals. Livingston d. p See ll 6-4, 


l 
E 1-6, 6-4. 
1S, Women’s Doubles 


h Finals. Brewster-Bull d. Morris-Milstein, 6-8, 
| +6, 6-2 

ye p Mixed Doubles 

* Finals. Corley-Morris d. Butt-Cooley, 6-2, 7-5. 


Junior Boys’ Singles 


he Semi-finals. George Folz d. Jigger Skillern, 6-0, 

. #2; Jack Kennedy d. Herman Carrillo, 6-3, 7-5. 

IN Finals. Folz d. Kennedy, 6-1, 6-3. 

te ; Junior Boys’ Doubles 2 
yyy Kennedy-Strayhorn d. Folz-Fedigan, 

org. 6-4, Carrillo-Hubbard d. Skillern-Zimmer- 
han, 4- . 6, 

sh Finals. Carrillo. Hubbard d. Kennedy-Strayhorn, 


he 4, 3-6, 6-2. 

: Junior Girls’ Singles 
)§ Semi-finals. “Linda Livingston 4d. 
sh uffy, 6-0, 6-1; Marie Cooley d. Jane 
#6, 6-3. 
or Finals. Livingston d. 
' Junior Girls’ Doubles 
oo Pennies-Zacour d. DuBois-Anderson, 6-3, 


Georgianne 
Brisack, 


Cooley, 6-3, 4-6, 7-5. 
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only three games in three sets. 


Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Pete Wallis d. Aubry Holderness, 6-0, 
6-4 
Boys’ Doubles 
Finals. Wallis-Hok Clone d. Foutz-Graham, 6-0, 
10-8. 
Girls’ Singles 
Finals. Nancy Pennies d. Jane Witholder, 6-2, 
6-2. 


Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. Dave Freed d. Joe Downing, 6-2, 
6-4; Sam Milstein d. Rich Whistler, 6-0, 6-2. 
Finals. Freed d. Milstein, 6-3, 6-1. 
Senior Doubles 
Finals. Freed- Milstein d. Downing-Whistler, 6-2, 
6-4. 
Junior Veterans’ Singles 
Quarter- “_ Rick Whistler d. 
6-4, 2-6, 6-2 


Brant Smith, 


Semi-finais. Art Steger d. Whistler, 7-5, 6-2; 
Dave Freed d. Hup Wallis, 6-1, 6-3. 
Finals. Freed d. Steger, 6-1, 6-4. 


Doubles 
Whistler-M. 


Junior Veterans’ 


Semi-finals. Ball-Driver d. Wallis, 


6- 0, 6- +i Freed- Milstein d. Lindamood-Cooley, 6-2, 
6-S. 6- 
‘Finals. Ball-Driver d. Freed-Milstein, 7-5, 6-1. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 1 
Men’s Singles. Steve Potts d. Donald Dell, 
6-3, 0-6, 8-6, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles. Grant Golden-Alphonso Smith 


d. Steve Potts-Ramsay Potts, 6-4, 6-2, 6-8, 6-3. 
Senior Doubles. Richard T. Murphy-Alphonso 
Smith d. Teddy Burwell-Casper Nannes, 6-2, 6-1. 


FLORIDA STATE JUNIORS 
Coral Gables, Oct. 23 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi- finals. John Skogstad d. Larry Caton, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-2; Bob Macy d. Dick Moffatt, 6-0, 4-6, 
8-6. 
Finals. Macy d. Skogstad, 7-5, 6-1. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Lorraine Schneider d. Judy Pillsbury, 
6-4, 6-3; Barbara Mitchell d. Nancy Loop, 7-5, 
Mitchell d. Schneider, 6-0, 4-6, 6-2. 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Jimmy Shaffer d. John Evans, 6-2, 
6-2; John Karabasz d. Don Caton, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Shaffer d. Karabasz, 8-6, 6-1. 
Girls’ Singles 
Lynn Kerwein d. 


»-4, 
Finals. 


Semi-finals. Rose Ann Mes- 


sina, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4; Sylvia Hardaway d. Linda 
Thorn, 6-0, 6-1. 

Finals. Hardaway d. Kerwein, 6-2, 6-2. 

Other Results 

Junior Boys’ — Macy-Skogstad d. Caton- 
Mickler, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2. 

Junior Girls’ Beatie. Hixon-Lewis d. Mitchell- 
Loop, 6-4, 6-2. 

Boys’ Doubles. Evans-Karabasz d._ Elliott- 


Shaffer, 7-9, 6-1, 6-2. 
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.., fut Bartzen defeated George Druliner (at net) in the finals of the Southwestern Sectional Championships, allowing his opponent 


Girls’ Doubles. Hardaway-Davis d. Messina 
Gomez, 6-2, 6-4. 

Boys’ Singles. Butch Myers d. John Leyer- 
zaph, 7-5, 6-1. 

Boys’ 13 “Doubles. Froehling-Myers d. Crenshaw- 
Travis, 6-1, 6-3. 

Girls’ 13 Singles. Sandra Warshaw d. Carol 
Crosen, 6-3, 6-3. 

Girls’ 13 Doubles. Crosen-Farrar d. Warshaw- 


Ellingson, 7-5, 7-5. 


STATEMENT OF 
OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Manz agement, Cir 
culation, etc., required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of World 
Tennis, Inc., published monthly, at 82 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. In the State of New York, 
County of New York. 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for 
the State and county aforesaid personally appeared 
Gladys M. Heldman who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is Pub- 
lisher of World Tennis, Inc. and that the following 
is to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., ol 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912 as amended by the act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of 
the publishers, editors, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are, Publisher and Editor, Gladys M. 
Heldman, 200 East End Avenue, New York, ms Bas 
Business Manager, none; 2. That the owners are: 
World Tennis, Inc. Gladys M. Heldman, 200 East 
End Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amounts of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are: none. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustees 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by her. Signed, 
Gladys M. Heldman, Publisher. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this 14th day of February, 1955. 
(Seal). Joseph L. Maffia, Notary Public, State of 
New York. No. 31-25-1375. My commission expires 
March 30, 1955. 
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TENNIS BOOKS 


1, WINNING TENNIS by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hopman. 
The basic strokes, court craft and the 
rules, as told by one of the world’s 
greatest players. Prentice-Hall, $3.95. 
2, POWER TENNIS by Maureen 


Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. A. S. Barnes, 
$3.00. 


8. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos of the leading players today. 
A. A. Wyn, $2.95 and $1.00. 


4. TENNIS MANUAL by Marjorie 
Hillas and John R. LeFevre. A manual 
for teachers with materials, methods 


and programs. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
$2.45. 

5. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. A. S. 
Barnes, $1.75. 


6. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 


TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a leading 


sports artist to produce this book. A. S. 
Barnes, $1.75. 


TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and_photo- 


graphs. A. S. Barnes, $1.75. 

8. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. MacMillan, 
$4.00. 

9. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. Driver, $4.00. 

10. TENNIS SELF - INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. Driver, $2.00. 
11. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth. J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.75. 
12. HOW TO PLAY BETTER TEN- 
NIS by William T. Tilden. A book of 
instruction by “Mr. Tennis.” Simon 
& Schuster, $1.00. 


Order Your Books Today Threugh 
WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the fellewing books: 


i a ee a a 
oenpeeoreaeuo G 
i. 12 
uw 
0 lI enclose ... 
OC Bill me later 
Aa 

Address 
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PAN-AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Mexico City, Oct. 16 


Men's Singles 


First Round. Gustavo falafox d. Eduardo 
Fernandez, 6-2, 6-0; Alfredo Wer (Guat.) d 
Eugenio Tapia, 6-0, 6-3; Antonio Palafox d. 
Andres Hammersley (Chile), 8-0, 6-4; Jerry De 
Witts (USA) d. Angel Roldan, 7-5, 6-2; Chi 
Mayne (USA) d. Ricardo Tapia, 6-1, 6-2; Ricardo 


Balbiers (Chile) d. Vicente Hernandez, 7-5, 6-0. 
Second Round. Art Larsen (USA) d. Carlos 
Heyn, 7-5, ; Gabino Palafox d. Alfredo Millet, 
def. ; Ashley Cooper (Aust.) d. Jose Ochoa, 6-2, 
4; Esteban Reyes Jr. d. M. A. Mestre, 6-1, 
Enrique Morea (Arg.) d. Francisco Guerrero 
Arcocha, 6-1, 6-3; Roger Becker (Eng.) d. 
ie dolfo May, 6-1, 6-4; G. Palafox d. Wer, 6-3, 
A. Palafox ‘d. Antonio Sanchez, 6-1, 6 33 
Herb Flam (USA) d. Pancho Contreras, 6-4, 6-4; 
DeWitts d. Anselmo Puente, 7-9, 6-3, 6-4; Hugh 
Stewart (USA) d. Alfredo Ramos, 


d. Manuel “Gallardo, 8-6, 6-3; Mario Llamas d. 


Alfonso Ochoa, 6-1, 6-3; Balbiers d. Raul Fer 
nandez, 6-3, 6-1; Mal Anderson (Aust.) d. Juan 
Hernandez, 6-4, 6-0; Rafael Ortega d. Richard 


Highley (USA), 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. 
Third Round. Larsen d. Gabino Palafox, 6-1, 
35 Cooper d. Reyes, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3; Becker d. 
Morea, 6-3, 7-5; Gustavo Palafox d. Antonio 
Palafox, 6 2, 6 2; Flam d. DeWitts, 6-3, 7-5; 
Stewart d. Mayne, 6-2, 6-2; Llamas d. Bz ulbiers, 
8-6, 6-4; Anderson d. Ortega, 6-4, 6-0. 
Quarter-finals. Larsen d. Cooper, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2 
8-6; Becker d. Gustavo Palafox, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 


9-7; Flam d. Stewart, 6-3, 6-3, 10-12, 6-0; Llamas 
d. Anderson, 6-1, 6-0, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Larsen d. Migr: 7-5, 6-2, 6-2; 
Liamas d. Flam, 6-2, 1-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Larsen d. Liane, 6-4, 8-6, 10-12, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Second Round. Larsen-Morea d. _Belmar- 


Gallardo-Puente d. Balbiers- 

DeWitts-Mayne d 
Gandara-Berger, 6-1, 6-2; Contreras- Reyes d. 
Gonzales Gama-Galvan, 6-1, 7-5; Gustavo Palafox- 
Llamas d. Escobar-Amaya, 6-1, 6-1; Anderson- 
Cooper d. Becker-Highley, 9-7, 10-8; Flam- 
Stewart d. Jose A. Ochoa-Gabino Palatfox, 7-5, 
6-4; F. Guerrero-L. Riefkohl d. C. Fautsch-A. 
Sanchez, 6-4, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Larsen-Morea d. 
6-4, 6-2, 6-4; DeWitts-Mayne d. Contreras-Reyes, 
6-8, 6-4, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4; Gustavo Palafox-Llamas 
d. Anderson-Cooper, 6-1, 10-12, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4; 
Flam-Stewart d. Guerrero- Riefkohl, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Larsen-Morea d. DeWitts-Mayne, 
6-4, 7-5, 6-4; Palafox-Llamas d. Flam-Stewart, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-4. 

Finals. Palafox-Llamas d. 
6-3, 1-6, 6-4. 


Ramos, 7-5, 6-4; 
Hammersley, 4-6, 4-5, def.; 


Gallardo-Puente, 


Larsen-Morea, 6-2, 


Women’s Singles 


First gee Shirley Bloomer d. Maria Tapia 
Roldan, 6-0, 6- 

Second Round. Darlene Hard d. Olga Palafox, 
6-4, bed, Mary Ann Mitchell d. Pilar Roldan, 


6-0, 6-0; Rosa Maria Reyes d. Elena Osuna, 6-2 
6-1; "Shit ley Bloomer d. Melita Ramirez C astro, 
; Angela Mortimer d. Martha Hernandez, 
6-0, 6-2; Yolanda Ramirez d. Angela Buxton, 6-3, 
6-4; Althea Gibson d. Elia Salido, 6-1, 6-1; Karol 
Fageros d. Alejandrina Pinedo, 6-4, 6-0. 

Quarter-finals. Mitchell d. Hard, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2; 
Reyes d. Bloomer, def.; Mortimer d. Y. Ramirez, 
6-2, 5-7, 6-3; Gibson d. Fageros, 6-4, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Mitchell d. Reyes, 6-4, 6-3; Mor- 
timer d. Gibson, 16-14, 6-1. 

Finals. Mortimer d. Mitchell, 6-3, 6-3. 


Women’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Mortimer-Buxton d. O. Palafox- 
E. Osuna, 6-1, 6-2; Gibson-Fageros d. Mitchell- 
Reyes, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3; Roldan-Hernandez d. Hard- 
Bloomer, def.; M. Ramirez Castro-Y. Ramirez d. 
L. C. Otero-C. Agudo, def. 
Semi-finals. Mortimer-Buxton d. Gibson-Fageros, 


6-3, 6-3 


7-5, 6-1; Roldan-Hernandez d. Castro-Ramirez, 
6-4, 8-6. 
Finals. Mortimer-Buxton d. Roldan-Hernandez, 


6-2, 6-2. 
Mixed Doubles 
First Round. Y. Ramirez-Llamas d. E. Salido- 
A. Larsen, 6-2, 6-4; Buxton-A. Cooper d. Palafox- 
Palafox, 6-2, 6-3; Mary Ann Mitchell- Hugh 
Stewart d. M: artha Hernandez-F. Galvan, 6-4, 5-7, 


9-7; Mortimer-Becker d. Fageros-Guerrero, 7-5, 


6-2; Bloomer-M. Anderson d. D. Hard-J. DeWitts, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 
Quarter-finals. Y. Ramirez-Llamas d. Gibson- 


Mayne, 6-4, 6-3; Reyes-Reyes d. Buxton-Cooper, 
6-3, 8-6; M. Castro-Morea d. Mitchell-Stewart, 
6-1, 7-9, 6-2; Bloomer-Anderson d. Mortimer- 
Secker, def. 

Semi-finals. Ramirez-Llamas d. Reyes-Reyes, 
8-6, 6-3; Castro-Morea d. Bloomer-Anderson, 6-2, 
/-J. 

Finals. 
0-6, 6-3. 


Castro-Morea d. Ramirez-Llamas, 6-4, 


6-1, 6-2; Mayne 


MITRE CUP 


Santiago, Chile, Oct. 23 
irst Round 
Colombia, 5-0. Luis 
Ricardo 


Chile d. Ayala d 
Castillo, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0; 
nando Salas, 6-2, 6-3, 
Castillo Salas, 6-1, 6-1, 1 
= Salas, 6-0, 6-0, 3-6, 5-7, 7-5; 

‘astillo, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. 

Argentina d. Paraguay, 5-0. 
d. Alfredo Balart, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0; Eduardo Pp 
d. Amadeo Zanotti, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1; Soriano-Fy 
d. Zanotti-Martinez, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1; Prado d. Enrig 
Martinez, 6-0, 6-0, 6-1; Soriano d. Zanotti, ¢ 
o-l, 6-0, 

Brazil d. Venezuela, 3-2. Luis Fernando Kd 
d. Elias Gonzales, 6-0, 6-2, 4-6, 6-2; Ivo Pimey 
d. Carlos Fernandez, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1; Rong 
Moreira-Fernandez d, Pimentel-Gonzales, 6-1, ¢ 
6-2; Fernandez d. Gonzales, 6-1, 6-2, 6. 
Pimentl d. Koch, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0. 

Semi-finals 

Chile d. Argentina, 5-0. Ayala d. Funes, 7] 
6-2, 6-4; Balbiers d. Soriano, 6-3, 6-4, 6-0; Aya 
Balbiers d. Funes-Soriano, 6-3, 6-4, 6-35 Ayd 
d. Soriano, 6-0, 6-2, 6-0; Balbiers d. Funes, 7 


6-2, 6-4. 

Peru d. bag oy 4-1. Eduardo Buse d. Rong 
Moreira, 6-4, 8-6, 6-1; Enrique Buse d. Fernandd 
6-3, 11-9, 6-8, 6-1; Buse-Buse d. Moreira-Fernal 
dez, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2; En. Buse d. Moreira, 6-2, 6 
6-1; Pedro Bueno d. Ed. Buse, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2, def. 

Finals 

Chile d. Peru, 4-1. Ayala d. Ed. Buse, 
6-1; Balbiers d. En, Buse, 2-6, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, 6 
Ayala-Trullenque d. Buse-Buse, 2-6, 2-6, 6-4, 8 
6-1; Ayala d. En. Buse, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Ed. By 
d. Balbiers, 0-6, 7-5, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

PATINO CUP 
Santiago, Chile, Oct. 23 
Finals 

Brazil d. Chile, 5-0. Pedro 
Sanhueza, 9-7, 6-4; Carlos Fernandez d. Om 
Pabst, 6-3, 9-7; Fernandez-Bueno d. Pabst-Apq 
6-3, 6-4; Fern: andez d. Sanhueza, 6-2, 11- a Ly 
Fernando Koch d. Patricio Rodriguez, 6-2, 6-4, 


Balbiers 


Eduardo Soria 


6-1, 6 


Bueno d. Elis 





suis Ayala d. Frang 
: Balbiers d, 
6-1;  Ayala-Balbiers 
6-1; Alfredo Trulleng 
| . 
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COLOMBIA EXHIBITIONS 
ali, 
First Day. Art Larsen 
son (Swed. ), 7-5, 6-1; 
(Col.), 6-2, 8-6. 


(USA) d. 


Larsen d. 


Second Day. Giuseppe Merlo (It.) d. Davids 
6-2, 6-3; Larsen d. Merlo, 6-2, 7-5; Larsen 
V ladislav Skonecki (self-exiled Pole ), 6-1, 3 
7-5; Davidson d. Skonecki, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5. 

Third Day. Merlo d. Skonecki, 1-6, 6-1, 6 


Skonecki-Vavidson d. Merlo-Larsen, 6-4, 6-3, § 
Fourth Day. Merlo d. Alvarez, 6-4, 6-4; Davi 
me ; _ arsen, 4-6, 7-5, 6-0; Davidson d. 


6-4 

Fifth Day. 
Davidson d. 
varez, 6-4, 


Larsen d. Alvarez, 3-6, 9-7, 7 
Skonecki, 6-0, 6-1; 
6-2; Larsen d. Merlo, 6-2, 6-4. 





BRAZILIAN NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHI# 


io de Janeiro 
Men's Singles 
Quarter- -finals. Bob Falkenburg d. O. Silva, 7 
6-3, 7-5; P. Guimaraes d. - eg, def.; 
Naday d. M. Fernan¢ les, 6-1, 6-8, 6-3, 9-7; Armd 
do Vieira d. A. Moreira, 6-4, 6.0, 6-4 
Semi- finals. Guimaraes d. Falkenburg,_ = 6, 
6-0, 4-5, def.; Vieira d. Naday, 6-0, 6-2, 7- 
Finals. Vi ieira d. Guimaraes, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Petersen-Buchi d. Falkenbuj 
Rasgado, 9-7, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; Fernandes- Fernand 
d. Naday-Stockel, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; Guimaraes- Morel 
d. Ferraz-Pucheu, 6-3, 6-2, 4- é, 6-1; Vieira-Sal 
d. Torok-Steves, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Fernandes-Fernandes d.__ Peters 
Suchi, 6-3, 6-4, 10-12, 6-4; Vieira- Saller d. Gui 
aes- Moreira, 2-6, 7-5, 11-9, 6-0 ; 

Finals. Vieira-Saller d. Fernandes-Fernandes, 4 
"eat s Singles 

Semi-finals. C. Carvalho d. M. E. 

6-0; I. Metzner d. C. Paz, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Metzner d. Carvalho, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4. 


Bueno, $ 


TENNIS CLUB DE TUNIS 
Tunis, Oct. 17 

Men’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Pierre Darmon 
9-7, 6-4; Robert Haillet d. 
Finals. Darmon d. Haillet, 


CHAMPIONSHIPS OF ISRAEL 
Tel-Aviv, Oct. 24 
Men’s Singles. Davidman d. Weiss, 6-3, ! 
6-3, 6-2. 
Women’s Singles. 
6-0. 


d. Gerard P4 
Naccache, 6-2, 6-4. 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 62 


Singer d. Cohen-Mintz, 4 


BELGRADE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Belgrade, Oct. 4 
Men’s Singles. Jack Arkinstall d. Josep Pall 
6-1, 6-0. 


PORTUGESE yr pee 
Portugal, Oct. 
Men’s Singles. Trevor Fancutt ‘s. Afr.) d. 09 
Williams (S. Afr.), 6-1, 12-14, 9-7, 0-6, 6-4. 


Alvar 


Oct. 28 | 
Sven Davi 
William Alvar Me 
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Tennis Court Construction 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Tennis Court Construction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 


Write to: DIXICO 


(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
College Park, Georgia 











PERMANENT 
TENNIS LINE 

(SPAR-LEADED TAPE) 

Spar-Tape—The best ond 
most economical for mark- 
ing tennis courts. 

The choice of tennis court 
owners for the past 25 
years. 

Sold by the best tennis 
courts builders ond better 
tennis supplies firms. 


MFG. BY WIMBDON COMPANY 
2222 N.W. 36th ST. MIAMI, FLA. 























We 


ry days 


\Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
tennis balls if they are not more than 3 years 
old and covers are intact 


eaten or grease stained. SEND A 
BER. You will receive our check within 5 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Send for Mailing Bag -Holds 12 Dozen 


will pay 60c per dozen for your used 


not split, moth- 
Y NUM- 


plus your postage. 


625 Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 








On 
t-Ape 


6-4, 





Davij 
A lvart 


| | WORLD TENNIS 
a Box 3, Gracie Statien 


»} TENNIS & SQUASH 


Make checks and Money Orders 


British Lawn 


Europe’s Leading Tennis 
Magazine 
Published Monthly 
One Year - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.25 


payable to WORLD TENNIS. 








3, 8 New York, N. Y. 

= Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 

LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 

, 74 name. 

44 0 1 year DO 2 years 
REY sais -Saiewwrdicclringwis aus haawiae 

SHIP 
EN ier icin oi ia sarelag gisioraneleieusis 

Wy y ZONE.. STATE 

\rma 

Ber’ TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 

"| — cae” §«m 
orvinc PERMA-GREEN courts 

Clay Courts and All Weather 
_ Non Maintenance Tennis Courts 
nap RESURFACING — CONDITIONING 


Lore WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


“S| PERMA-GREEN TENNIS COURT CO. 
' 9 CRESCENT BEACH DR., HUNTINGTON 172, N. Y. 


PHONE HUNTINGTON 4-0018-J 








* IL TENNIS ITALIANO 
The leading European tennis magazine. A 
monthly publication with complete photo- 
graphic coverage of world-wide tennis events. 
Piq Rate: $8.00 per year 
A Return this form with your check to 
62 


1 ae enter my subscription to IL TENNIS 


Read the Magazine 


WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. - 





USLTA Official Yearbook 1955 


H. O. Zimman, Inc. 

475 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send copies of the 
1955 USLTA YEARBOOK and 
Guide at one dollar each. Enclosed 


TENNIS PHOTOS 


Action shots . . . Off-the-court snaps . 
Old-time photographs of the world’s best 
players ... All requests will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 


All pictures available in 5” by 7” or 8” 
by 10”. Prices $1.25 and $2.50. Special 
photographs that you request, slightly 
higher. 


Write today to $. Cooper, Box 3, Gracie 
Station, New York, N. Y. 











DYNAMIC TENNIS PROFESSIONAL 
AVAILABLE 
well-traveled, dependable, 
attitude and 
Will consider 


Capable, 
Excellent appearance, 
Former amateur champion. 
worth-while position anywhere. 
Write to: 
Box 21, Main Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


experienced. 
reputation. 
any 








“PETECO” 


Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 

Also Red Color “En-tout-cas” 

terials For “Clay,” “Dirt” and F. 
Nets-Tapes- Posts 


Cc. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, 


Surfacing Ma- 
D. Courts. 


Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 


Illinois 








Fast-drying GREEN-LAWN Tennis Courts. 
Clay Courts. Green Asphalt Courts. 
GREEN-LAWN fast-drying _ installations 

include 
West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Detroit Tennis Club, Mich. 
Berks Tennis Club, Pennsylvania 
U. S. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


GREEN-LAWN TENNIS COURT CO. 


Golf Lane, Huntington 5, N. Y. 
Phone Hamilton 1-5070 








INDOOR PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 
ITH 


w 
HELEN HULL JACOBS 
at the Armory 
14th Street, West of 6th Avenue 

New York City 
Appointments accepted for instruction only 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day, 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon, 1:00 P.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. For adv ere ene 
phone WA 4-5360 or PL 9-53 














“Lawn Tennis 
and Badminton” 


The Official Journal of the Lawn Tennis 
Association. 
The oldest lawn tennis Journal in the 
world. 
Established 1883 
Published twice a month 
One Year’s Subscription (post free)... 
Three dollars 
Write to WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 








ATTENTION! 
QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 


PLTA functions for you and your work, the 
betterment of tennis and the securing of posi- 
tions for PLTA pros. Write for Year Book and 
membership information to Executive Secretary. 
Professional Lawn Tennis Association 
146 East 54th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 








COUNSELOR TENNIS 


VERMONT GIRLS’ CAMP 
July and August 


Write: Room 1605 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














TENNIS LESSONS AT HOME 


If you own a movie projector, you and your family 
can take tennis iessens from one of Southern 
California’s leading pr I . and in the 
comfort of your home. 





Here’s a 16 mm six-minute sound film of easy-to- 


ITALIANO TENNIS COURTS : : : haa 
Cotstonstel ant Geserteie’ understand instructions and illustrations to im 
Name with prove your tennis game or start you off correctly 
RS i el a ia ia thas Laykold or Grasstex to participation in this exciting sport. Only $16.00 
RT ei Sel Ge Bn nate aes Oo oh eo black, red or green C.0.D. covers postage and handling. 
Texas, Lovisiana, Oklahoma ; : ; 
TE da IEE PAIGE Ne ee For further information write: Film Productions, 
: W. A. BURNHAM COMPANY 11250 Erwin Street, North Hollywood, California. 
On P. O. Box 13093 Houston 19, Texas 
{, Literature and Estimates Free 
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ITALY 








Rome, October 6 
Drisakdi, 
o-2, 0-2, o-3; Covi d , 
aleria, 6-2, 6-3, 0-4; 
ner d. Antinorn, 6-4, 5-7, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; 
tonetti 
d. Seribani, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2; Guercilena d. Parri, 


ITALIAN NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Men's Singles 
First Round, Alberto Lazzarino d 
? Bartoni, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 0-3; 
Giorgio Fachimi d. V. 2 Nicola 
thetrangeli d. Se alabrini, 8-0, 6-2, 6-2; Oscar Eb 
Antonio 
Magri d. Valentini, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3; Umberto Bet 
gamo d. Meneschincheri, 7-5, 6-2, 3-6, 6-0; 
3-6, O& 1, 6-3; Orlando Sirola d. Verrati, 6-3, 6-4, 
Carlo Sada d. R. Valerio, ; 


S-O, O33 


Sergio Jacobini d. Parri Sr., 6-2, 5, 6-4; Fausto 
Gardini d. G. Pirro, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2 

Second Round. Giuseppe Merlo dd. Lazzarino, 
6-1, 6-3, 6-1; Fachini d. Covi, 6-2, 11-9, 4-0, 6-2 
Pietrangeli d. G. Maggi, 6-0, 7-5, 6-3; A Mage 
d. Ebner, 6-0, 0-1, 6-4; Bonetti a Re ram 3-6, 
5-7, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2; Sirola d 


Guercilena, 6 2. 6-4, 
j 
1 


6-4; Jacotimi d. Sada, 6-2, 6-2, 6-1; Gardini 
Bonati, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. Merlo d. Fachini, 1-6, 8-6, ‘ 
4-6, 6-3; Pietrangeli d. A. Maggi, 6-3, 6-1, 4-6, 


6-2; Sirola d. Bonetti, 6-1, 6-4, 8-6; Gardini 
Jacobini, 6-3, 6-1, 6-0. 
Gi: one Finals. First Series. 
6-2, 6-2; Merlo d. Pietrangeli, 12-10, 6-4, 6-1 
Second Series. Pietrangeli d. Sirola, 4-6, 
6-4, 6-0, 9-7; Gardini d. Merlo, 3-6, 8-6, 6-0, 6-4 
Third Series. Gardini d. Pietrangeli, 8-6, 6-2, 6-3 
Merlo d. Sirola, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. 


Gardini d. Sirola, 






Men's Winner: 1. Gardini, 2. Merlo, 3. Pietrar 

geli, 4. Sirola. 
Men's Doubles 

First Round. Bergamo-Fachini d. Valentini 
Bonati, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0; Parri-Parri d. G. Maggi 
Drisaldi, 7-9, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 7-5; Sada-Guercilena 
ad. Sealabrini-G. Pirro, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Jacobini 
M. Pirro d. Breccia-Meneschincheri, 6-1, 6-3, 1-0, 


Bartoni-Ebner, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0 

Gupeter Gash. Bergamo-Fachini d. Maggi-Covi, 
6-3, 6-4, 8-6; Belardinelli- Lazzarino d. Parri-Parri, 

2-6, 6-2, 9- 7, 7-9, 6-2; Jacobini-M. Pirro d. Sada 
Guercilena, ree 6-2, 8-6; Sirola-Pietrangeli 
Merlo-Bonetti, 6-3, 6-4, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Bergamo: F achini d. — Belardinelli 
Lazzarino, 6-0, 6-3, 5-7, 2-6, 7-5; Sirola-Pietrangeli 
d. Jacobini-M. Pre, 6- 0, 6-3, 6-1. 

Finals. Sirola-Pietrangeli d. Bergamo-Fachini, 
-5, 6-2, 6-2 


6-2; Merlo-Bonetti d. 


Women's Singles 

Quarter-finals. Nicla Migliori d. Anca Vignali, 
6-2, 6-0; Lea Pericoli d. Bozano, 6-1, 6-2; Anna 
lissa Bellani d. Chiara Ramorino, 6-1, 6-1; Sylvana 
Lazzarino d. Frigerio, 6-2 

Girone Finals. First + te 
8-6, 10-8; Migliori d. Bellani, 

Second Series. L pameeine d. 
Bellani d. Pericoli, 6-2, 7 

Third Series. Bellani a. 
Migliori d. Pericoli def. 

fourth Series. Lazzarino d. 

Fifth Series. Migliori d. Lazzarino, 
def. 

Women's Winners. 1. 
Bellani, 4. Pericoli. 

Women's Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Lelli- Beltrame d. Lazzarino-Ramo 
rino, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4; Vignali-Frigerio d. Bassi-Vero 
nesi, 7-5, 6-1; Bozano-Paoletti d. Gambro-Riedl, 


7-5. 

Lazzarino d. Pericoli, 
6-4, 7-5 

Migliori, 6-4, 6-2; 


riedaiities, 6-2, 6-8, 6-4; 


fellani, 7-5, 6-1. 


2-6, 6-4, 2-0. 


Migliori, 2. Lazzarino, 


6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Vignali-Frigerio d. Lelli-Beltrame, 
6-4, 6-3; Migliori-Pericoli d. Bozano-Paoletti, 6-4, 
6-2. 

Finals. Migliori-Pericoli d. Vignali-Frigerio, 6-0, 
6-4. 

Mixed oe 
Quarter-finals. Pericoli-Fachini d. Gambro-An- 


tinori, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; 
Lazzarino, 6-4, 7-5; 
Guercilena, 2-6, 6-4, ¢ 
Parri, 6-3,- 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Pericoli-Fachini d. Brayda- Jacobian, 
6-0. 6-1; Migliori-Sirola d. Frigerio-Maggi, 6-4, 6-( 

Finals. Pericoli-Fachini d. Migliori-Sirola, 6-4, 
9-7, 


Brayda-Jacobini d. Lazzarino 
Frigerio-Maggi d. Ramorino- 
5-3; Migliori-Sirola d. Bozano- 


FRANCE D. ITALY, 7-6 

Algiers, Oct. 12 
Paul Jalabert (Fr.) d. Jacobini, 6-2, 
Maggi (It.) d. Gerard Pilet, 
6-4, 1-6, 6-2, 6-4; Robert Abdesselam (Fr.) d 
Orlando Sirola, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2, Wes ie Paul Remy 
(Fr.) d. Nicola Pietrangeli, 6-0, 6-1, 25 Giuseppe 
Merlo (It.) d. Robert Ffailter. 6-4, 6. » 6- - 

Second Day. Remy a. Merlo, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, def.; 
Sirola d. Pilet, 6-3, 6-8, 8-6; Jean Claude Moline ari- 
Haillet d. Alberto Lazzarino- Jacobini, 
6-4; Pietrangeli-Sirola d. Remy-Jalabert, 6-3, 

Third Day. Pietrangeli d. Haillet, 6-0, 2-6, 
7-5; Abdesselam d. Maggi, 1-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-4; 
Remy-Jalabert d.  Lazzarino-Jacobini, 6-2, 9-7; 
Sirola-Pietrangeli d. Haillet-Molinari, 6-4, 6-3. 


First Day. 
6-1, 6-4; Antonio 


FRANCE D. ITALY, 5-2 
Taormina, Sicily, Oct. 10 


First Day. Maud Galtier (Fr.) d. Ramorino, 
7-5, 6-0; Jacqueline Kermina (Fr.) d. Vignali, 
6-1, 6-4. 

Second Day. Nicla Migliori (It.) d. Ginette 
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K ucaille, 10-8, 6-1; 
Ramorino- Lucia 
Josette Billazg d. Migliori-Lea 
Third Day. Bucaille d. Vignali, 6-2, 7 
KRermina, 6-3, 6-1 


Kermina-Ann Marie Seghers 
Manfredi, 6-3, 6-3; Galtier 
Pericoli, O-4, 6-1 

5; Migliori 


ENGLAND D. FRANCE, 11-2 


London, Oct. 29 
First Day. John Barrett d. Henri Pellizza, 6-4, 
}. Thomas d. Gerald Oakley, 4-0, 6-0, 6-3; 


Becker d. Robert) Abdesselam, 6-0, 6-1; 
Knight d. Jean Claude Molinari, 3-6, 6-0, 
Knight Barrett d Jean Borotra-Molinari, 6-4, 
6-2; Thomas-Pellizza d. Becker-Geotf Paish, 
11-9. O-3 
Second Day Oakley d 
Barrett d. Thomas, 6 6-35 
10-8, 8-10, 12-10; Paish d 
3 Hlam Richardson dd. Abdesselam, 6-3, 6-4; 
Oakley-Barrett d. Pellizza-Thomas, 8-0, 6-2; Rich 
lson-Paish d Sorotra-Molinari, 6-2, 6-3. 


Pellizza, 6-4, 6-2 
Becker dl Molinari 
Philippe Chatrier, 6-4, 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Barcelona, Oct. 
Men's Singles 
Semi- finals. Andres Gimeno d. Carlos’ Ferrer, 
12-10, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; Juan Manuel Couder d 
Emilio Martinez, 7-5, 6-4, 7-5. 
Finals. Couder d 


SPANISH 


Gimeno, 2-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3, 
Men's Doubles 

Fernando Olozaga-Couder d. Ferver- 

Gimeno- Alberto 

Fleisch 


Semi-finals. 
Manuel Rincon, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3; 
\rilla d. Pedro Garriga-Nogues-Eduardo 
ner, 7-5, 6-0, 6-3. 

Finals. Gimeno 

3, o-l, 11 


Arilla d. Olozaga-Couder, 4-6, 
Women's Singles 
Pilar Barril d. Alicia Guri, 6-4, 1-6, 


Se mi-finals. 
»-3 Riba d. Mercedes Solsona, 6-4, 3-6, 


Josefa cde 
Sarril d. de Riba, 6-2, 7-9, 10-8. 
Women's Doubles 
Semi-finals. Isabel Maier-de Riba d. Pilar San- 
chez de Couder-Josefina Aznar, 6-0, 6-3; Guri-Barril 
Clotilde Arana-Marta Arana, 6-3, 6-3. 
Finals. Guri-Barril d. Maier-de Riba, 6-2, 6-0. 
Mixed Doubles 


Riba-Jaime Bartroli d. 


3 
Finals. 


Semi-finals. de Josefina 


\znar-Joaquin Moure, 6-2, 6-3; Barril-Manuel Rin 
con d. Guri- Martinez, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0. 
Finals. de Riba-Bartroli d. Barril-Rincon, 6-3, 


ALEXANDRIA SPORTING CLUB OPEN 
Alexandria, Egypt, Oct. 30 
Men's Singles 
Quarter-finals. I. Adel d. S. Nimr, 6-2, 6-3; M. 
Charbit d. R. Kibrit, 7-5, 6-3; J. Peten d. M. 


Khalil, 6-3, 6-1; D. Acobas d. H. Zalzal, 6-2, 6-0. 


Semi- finals. Adel d. Charbit, 6-4, 6-2; Acobas d. 
Peten, 6-2, 6 
Finals. Acobas d. Adel, 6-4, 5-7, 8-6. 


Men's Doubles 
Semi-finals. Adel-Acobas d. Dzedzos-Khalil, 6-3, 
4; Peten-Zalzal d. Kibrit-Charbit, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Peten-Zalzal d. Adel-Acobas, 6- on 3-6, 7-5. 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Moon Eman d. G. Muffarij, 1-6, 6-2, 
»-3; G. Rasson d. A. Francis, 6-3, 6-0. 
Finals. Eman d. Rasson, 8-6, 6-4. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Acobas-Eman d. Zalzal-Frz ancis, 6-4, 
6-3; Adel-Rasson d. Charbit-Buccianti, 6-2, 7-5. 
Finals. Acobas-Eman d. Adel-Rasson, 6-4, 4-6, 


SYDNEY METROPOLITAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sydney, October 15 
Men’s Singles. Mervyn Rose d. Don Candy, 6-0, 


2-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles. John Bromwich-Ken Rosewall 
d. Rose-Candy, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles. Mary Carter d. Margaret 


Hellyer, 6-1, 6-1. 
Women’s Doubles. 

d. B. Jones-P. 
Junior Boys’ 

Jacques, 6-3, 6-0. 


Mary Hawton-Beryl Penrose 
Parmenter, 6-3, 6-2 


Singles. Neil Gibson d. Warren 





CALIFORNIA 











RIVERSIDE OPEN 
Riverside, Calif., Oct. 9 


Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Mike Franks d. George Druliner, 6-1, 
2-6, 6-3; Robin Willner d. Ed Kauder, 12-10, 8-6. 
Finals. Franks d. Willner, 6-3, 8-6. 
Other Results 
Men’s Doubles. Willner-Kauder d. 
Green, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1. 
Women’s Singles. Dorothy — 
Mary Arnold Prentiss, 6-4, 6- 
Junior Boys’ Singles. ada Schiller d. 
ney, 6-2, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Singles. 
Veenboer, 6-1, 6-0. 


Franks- Mike 
Bundy Cheney d. 
Gil Ran- 
Sandra 


Carol Loop d. 


CORONADO SENIORS 
Coronado, Calif., Oct. 30 
Senior Singles 
Second Round, Phillip Albers d 
6-1, 5-7, 6-2. 
Quarter- finals. 


Alex Ke 


John Sisson d. Russell Burbg 


6-0, 6-4; Albers d. George Bunker, 6-1, 6-2; 
Woodall d, Carl Buseh, 6-0, 6-3; Joe Ciano 
Robert Abnot, 6-1, 6-3, 

Semi-finals. Sisson d. Albers, det.; W vodall 


Ciano, 6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Sisson d. Woodall, 6-4, 6-4. 


Senior Doubles 


Semi-finals. Woodall-Sisson = d Schoaff-A 
6-1, 6-8, 6-4; Busch-Ciano d. Keiles-Med 
6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Busch-Ciano d. Woodall-Sisson, 3-6, q 


6-0, 
Women's Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. Estelle Kristenson d. Juanita a 
6-0, 6-0; Violet Walker d. Ida Sehnall, 6-1, 
Finals. Kristenson d. Walker, 6-3, 6-4. 
Women's Senior Doubles 
Roxie Turpin-Kristenson d, J 
llorton, 6-1, 6-0; Walker-Marig 


Semi-finals. 


Attridge-Jessie 


Neuschaefer d. Wanda Bunker-Marion Ketek 
6-0, 6-0. 
Finals. Walker-Neuschaefer d. Turpin-Kri 


son, 6-3, 6-4. 

Senior Mixed Doubles 
Kristenson-Keiles d. Walker-Alb 
Neuschaefer-Wilk 


Semi-finals. 
6-2, 6-1; Turpin-C al Carey d. 
Lepper, 5-7, 6-3, 6-3. 

Finals. Kristensen-Keiles d. 


6-2. 


Turpin-Carey, 


Doubles (Over 55) 
Mederaft 
Settles, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 


Senior Veterans’ 
Finals. Arthur Wigelsworth-Charles 
Edgar Black-Edgar 


SAN DIEGO METROPOLITAN 
San Diego, Calif., Oct. 23 
Men's Singles 


Quarter-finals. George Druliner d. Don Mi 
6-4, 6-2; Dave Martin d. Robert Galloway, 
6-3; Glenn Bassett d. Roy McQuown, def,; @ 
Eltzholtz d. Marshall Miller, 6-0, 6-3. 

Semi-finats. Druliner d. Martin, 6-3, 7-5; 
sett d. Eltzholtz, 8-6, 4-6, 6-0. 

Finals. Druliner d. Bassett, 6-4, 6-4. 

Men's Doubles 

Semi-finals. Druliner-Bassett d. Dave M 


Bob Barth, 6-3, 6-2; Ben Press-Norman Wykes 
Irv Chappel-Fred Fisher, 6-3, 6-4. 
Press-Wykes, 


Finals. Druliner-Bassett d. 
6-3. 
Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Nancy Armor d. Jane Little, 
4-6, @4; Carol Loop d. Pauline Stamatope 


6-3, 6-1; Karen Hantze d. Jean Bussy, 6-0, 


Marion Pappert d. Jean Reese, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Armor d. Loop, 6-3, 6-1; Hantagj 
Pappert, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Hantze d. Armor, 8-6, 6-1. 


Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Mary Ann McCabe-Stamatopot 
d. Helen Hernandez-Ruth Kayser, 6-4, 6-0; De 
Smith-Pappert d. Hantze-Pat O'Connell, 1 
6-2. 
Finals. McCabe-Stamatopoulos d. 
3-6, 6-1, 6-3. 


Smith-Papp 


Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Smith- Martin Schiller d. 
McCabe, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Martin Schiller d. Ken Gemm 
-2, 6-3; Bill Jack d. Sts un ge 7-5, 6-0. 
Finals. Schiller d. Jack, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ “Singles 
Semi-finals. Karen Hantze d. Pat 
6-4, 6-2; Jane Keeney d. Carol Loop, 


O’Connell-F 


O'Com 
7-5, 6-1. 


Finals. Keeney d. Hantze, 8-6, 1-6, 6-4. 
Junior Veterans’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Bob Galloway d. Garnet Glem 


6-1, 6-0; Bill Holmes d. Val Lebedeff, def. 
Finals. Galloway d. Holmes, 7-5, 6-4. 
Junior Veterans’ Doubles 
PD tenes Galloway-Bob Barth d. Glenney-Hol 


-7, 6-4, 6-4. 
4 
DALLAS CIVITAN JUNIORS } 

Dallas, Texas, Oct. 2 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Eddie Sledge d. J 
Hinkle, 6-1, 6-4. i 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Sledge-Hinkle d. @& 


Barfield, 6-0, 6-3. 


Junior Girls’ Singles. Nancy Davis d. Flo 
vin, 6-2, 6-2 

Junior Girls’ Davites. Davis-Marvin d. Zi 
bein-Watson, 6-3, 6-4 

Boys’ Singles. Tigger Templeton d. ? 
Winstead, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Boys’ Doubles. St Winstead d. Mead 


Amis, 6-2, 6-1. 
Girls’ Singles. Jean VanTassel d. 
8-6, 1-6, 6-2. 
Girls’ age 
Ruhland, 6-2. 


Jean Joha 


VanTassel-Johannes d. 


VIRGINIA STATE SENIORS 
Virginia Beach, Va., Oct. 9 
Senior Singles. C. Alphonso Smith d. At 
Rice, 6-1, 6-1. 
Senior Doubles. Smith-Eddie Jacobs d. 
LeRoy Ober, 6-0, 6-2. 


December, 1! 
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ORTLAND 


BOBBY 


RACKETS 


Personally designed and used by 
three times National Professional Champion 











Two fine tennis rackets... superbly made 
by Cortland, builder of rackets for champions. Riggs 
) Personal" Model has fiber Scuff-Gard in head to pro- 
| vide added protection. Both rackets are stronger, 


& livelier, longer-playing because they have Radio- 


| Frequency Bonded frames. 


See these Bobby Riggs Rackets at your sporting goods 
dealer's or pro shop . . . where you'll find other fine 
Cortland Rackets on display. Available in your choice 
of weights and grips. Made in U.S.A. 


On the Courts of the land... it’s 


CORTLAND 


NEW CORTLAND CHAMPIONSHIP BALL 
Featuring Nylon-Dacron reinforced felt cover. Plays 
longer, stays livelier, provides more uniform bounce 
game after game. Pressure-packed 3 to a can. 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION, Cortland Line Company, Inc., Cortland, N.Y. 











WELCOME, JONY 


We’re proud to announce Tony Trabert as the newest 
member of our star-studded Advisory Staff 


1955 Wimbledon and U.S. National Champion, a Wilson user 
since childhood, a wonderful person who represents the finest 
in sport . . . naturally we’re delighted Tony Trabert has de- 
cided to join us. 
Actually, his affiliation represents basic Wilson policy. 
We are dedicated to improving tennis facilities, developing 
peso —" and, of course, making the finest equip- It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
nt available. 
In exhibition matches our Staff members bring big-time 
tennis to almost every state. Through clinics, they spend 
hundreds of hours each year with young prospects. And their 
design ideas and playing experience make them of immeasur- 
able assistance in the development of new and even better 
tennis equipment. 
Yes, ‘“Welcome, Tony,” and a public salute to our tennis 
Advisory Staff of Jack Kramer, Don Budge, Frank Sedgman, Hs 
° ° ats ° Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago® Branch offices in New 
Mary Hardwick and Alice Marble for bringing the Wilson York, San Francisco ond 26 other principal cities © (A subsi- 
policy to reality. diory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





